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AN old writer mentions it as a 
mark of special wisdom for a 
Christian man to do worthily at 
Bethlehem ; that is, to fill up the 
station, whatever it be, in which 
the providence of God has placed 
him, with constancy, credit, and 
honour. 

The accomplishment of this ser- 
vice requires, however, great self- 
denial, and vigilance: and it will 
be attempted in vain, upon right 
principles, and to right ends, with- 
out divine grace, as well for guid- 
ance as ability. To those ardent 
and bustling spirits, whose element 
is display, and whose energies are 
spoiled by seclusion, the duty must 
be one of uncommon toil ; as diffi- 
cult as the imposition of a forcible 
restraint would have been upon the 
impetuosity of Jehu. 

ut there is, and always has 
been, in the church of Christ, a 
class who cherish different and 
nobler views; who pay little at- 
tention, and desire to pay compa- 
ratively none, to excitements merely 
external. Men of sober judgment, 
considerable self-knowledge, well- 
managed zeal, and invincible tide- 
lity. They seldom soar, and they 
as seldom fall. Indifferent to 
human applause further than it 
pleases God, as the consequence 
of just actions, to award it, they 
are content with a record on 
high. They are, oftentimes, scarcely 
known beyond the confines of a 
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narrow circle. But this neither 
moves them from their steadfastness, 
nor their joy. When they labour, 
it is not to attract the gaze of the 
idle, or to obtain the applause of 
the ignorant, but to do the will, 
and to possess the approval of 
him, in whose favour is_ life. 
Hence, if put into the ministry, 
they watch for souls; they give 
attendance to reading, meditation, 
and prayer : they preach the word: 
they are instant in season, and 
out of season ; reproving, rebuking, 
and exhorting with all long-sufler- 
ing and doctrine. Beloved by the 
poor, esteemed by the rich, and 
reverenced by the ungodly, they 
have, as the effect of perseverance 
in well-doing, a good report of all 
men, and of the truth itself, 
Among this honourable class a 
pes is due to the Rev. Samuel 
ucas, formerly of Shrewsbury : 
a name which, though it makes no 
figure either in the history of the 
church, or the world, is, never- 
theless, written in heaven; and its 


‘fragrancy has not yet perished 


from the earth. 

Mr. Lucas was born of respect- 
able parents, at Bury St. Edmond’s, 
in the County of Suffolk, in or 
about the year 1748. His father 
carried on the wool-combing, 
or worsted-yarn business, at that 
time the staple trade of the 
place, but made no open pro- 
fession of religion, His mother 
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bore the marks of a decided 


Christian, and was in communion 
with the Congregational Church 
at Bury. Her son, while me- 
mory lasted, was accustomed 
thankfully to advert, both to 
the instructions and example ; 
and a manuscript discourse in 
his hand-writing, which he in- 
tended ‘*to have delivered at 
Bury” on the occasion of her 
death, yet remains as a valuable 
testimony to her piety, and to his 
own dutiful affection. 

He selected as a text Phil. i. 21. 
“ For me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain.” ‘* Death,” he ob- 
serves, ‘* has been inconceivable 
gain to our dear departed relative, 
for I think I may venture to say, 
Christ was her life. I lament it, 
and I acknowledge my negligence 
before this assembly, that I con- 
versed no more with my dear 
mother concerning the state of her 
soul. But the little conversation 
I had with her last summer, and 
when I was here about three 
months ago, sufficiently convinced 
me that Christ was her life. I re- 
member I asked her upon what 
her hopes for heaven and eternal 
glory were founded; and she an- 
swered—None but Christ; none 
but Christ; and added, with tears 
in her eyes, (for she could hardly 
speak of any thing without weep- 
ing,) yea, he hath loved me with an 
everlasting love: he hath made 
with me an everlasting covenant : 
and asked me where to find those 
words. I told her in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 5. and that they were the 
last words of David: but, I said 
to this effect, Can you take the 
words and apply them to yourself, 
and say, he hath made with me 
an everlasting covenant? She said, 
Yes: and expressed great satis- 
faction in her hopes of salvation 
by Jesus Christ, the particulars of 
which I do not now recollect. She 
was seized on the 11th of February, 
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1769, with a paralytic disorder 
which entirely deprived her of the 
use of her right side; and within 
the compass of a twelvemonth after, 
was obliged to be confined wholly 
to her bed, on account of the fre- 


quency of violent convulsions, 
which have continued four hours, 
or more, at a time; and the last 
fit, which was the immediate mes- 
senger of death, upwards of twenty 
hours; yet, notwithstanding this 
long series of sharp trials, she ap- 
peared calm and resigned to her 
Father’s will.” 

Mrs. Lucas died March 26, 
1771, aged 62. 

But to return to her son. What 
his advantages were for mental 
training ; where, or how long, he 
was at school; or what progress 
he made in learning, cannot now 
be stated. The most that can be 
correctly ascertained is, that, in- 
tended by his father for trade, he 
was apprenticed to a respectable 
grocer in Bury, whose esteem le 
completely won. 

It was during his apprenticeship 
that impressions of heavenly truth 
were made upon his mind with 
abiding power ; that he saw eternal 
things in their actual importance ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, 
a complete and visible revolution 
was effected in his apprehensions, 
purposes, and course. First, he 
gave himself to the Lord; then to 
his people, according to his will. 
No member having for some years 
been added, as it is said, to the 
church at Bury, the occurrence 
produced very considerable in- 
terest. 

Young, energetic, and full of 
zeal, Mr. Lucas’s thoughts were 
soon turned to the ministry. But 
the church at Bury, as a church, 
was unable either to sympathize 
with, or to direct him. Some of 
the members could not conceal 
their amazement at his earnestness : 
and when he went forth into the 
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villages to preach (which, ere long, 
he did) not a few of them became 
exceedingly alarmed, The apostolic 
Whitfield, however, visiting Bury 
about this time, viewed the matter 
otherwise ; noticed the young dis- 
ciple with special favor, and even 
proposed a voyage with himself to 
America. 

At Ipswich resided the Rev. 
David Edwards, the excellent 
author of Sermons to the Con- 
demned, &c. With him Mr. Lucas 
happily became acquainted. How 
the friendship commenced is un- 
known. But it continued through 
life, and appears to have had upon 
Mr. Lucas’s mind and character the 
happiest influence. The first re- 
maining relic of their correspon- 
dence, a letter from Mr. Edwards, 
is dated January 12, 1768, and 
was addressed to Mr. Lucas, at 
Bury. 

Under Mr. Edwards’s auspices 
Mr. Lucas turned his attention 
steadfastly to the ministry; and 
application was accordingly made 
to Dr. Conder, then tutor at Mile 
End, for his admission into that 
Seminary. What precise course 
of events conducted to this im- 
portant step does not appear, nor 
is it now material. We are cer- 
tain there was no imprudent haste, 
and subsequent events demon- 
strated the correctness of the 
movement. 

Between the young theologian 
and the venerable Doctor an in- 
terview now took place: an event 
in the estimation of Mr. Lucas of 
no small importance; and in the 
bringing about of which, bis friend, 
Mr. Edwards found encourage- 
ment indispensible. 

In a letter, dated August 18, 
1768, Mr. Edwards having invited 
him to Ipswich, where the Doctor 
was then visiting, because of his 
delicate health, thus adverts to the 
subject. The sketch is graphical, 
and much to the Doctor's honour. 
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** You have no need to be any way 
afraid. You may speak freely to 
him. You will find him affable, 
affectionate, and kind. You will 
find in him the experienced 
Christian, the judicious divine, 
the scholar and the gentleman 
united,” 

Mr. Lucas, it is conjectured, en- 
tered upon his academical course 
in September following. His cor- 
respondence with Mr. Edwards 
was continued, and many testimo- 
nials exist, evincing, to the credit 
of the Ipswich divine, not only 
warm affection, but the most 
anxious vigilance. In a letter, 
dated December 29, 1768, Mr. 
E. says, ‘‘I rejoice to hear the 
account our worthy friend Dr. 
Conder gives of you, and some 
others. You are often upon my 
heart.” He adds too, in the same 
epistle—‘* [ am glad to hear that 
you attend upon seraphic George’s 
a ometimes I wish you 

ad told me how he managed the 
text, 2 Cor. v. 5. and some of his 
sayings. I think an uncommon 
unction attends his preaching and 
praying. And did S——~— B—— 
speak so openly about Mr. 
WwW d? I have long ago 
passed by, and I hope now to for- 
get, his severe treatment of me, 
in connexion with some other Dons, 
for attending Mr. Whitfield on 
Hampton-common on a Sabbatl- 
day evening. But it is a long 
story, and 1 would not choose to 
set it down, for I believe Mr. 
B——— to be a good minister of 





Jesus Christ. Besides, it is past 


a long while since, and grievances 
ought to be forgotten. However, 
that affair, under the divine bless- 
ing, proved to be one of the most 
rofitable lessons 1 ever learnt. 
it taught me the sin and vanit 
of trusting in an arm of flesh. It 
taught me the end of all human’ 
perfection. It is well to love and 
regard good men, but we should 
3N2 
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take care not to make little gods 
of them.” 

When the Academy left Mile 
End for Homerton, Mr. Lucas re- 
moved with it, and ussiduously pro- 
secuted his studies. Although no- 
thing of his own remains to dis- 
cover his mental progress, enough 
is preserved from the pens of 
others, in the shape of corre- 
spondence, sufficiently indicating 
habits of thoughtful observation, 
and increase also in knowledge 
and holiness. 

During some part of his college- 
life he had the privilege, at an 
early hour in the morning, of in- 
struction in the Hebrew tongue, 
from the Rev. and Venerable Wil- 
liam Romaine. 

It might possibly strike some 
readers, conversant with dissent- 
ing history, as singular, that 
hitherto no mention has been made 
of Mr. Davidson, who so long, 
both in Mr. Lucas’s youth and 
manhood, ministered at Bury St. 
Edmonds, to a nonconformist con- 
gregation, and who must have pre- 
sided over that society at the time 
Mr. Lucas was admitted to its 
membership. While Mr. Lucas 
continued an apprentice at Bury, 
the lack of letters is satisfactorily 
accounted for by the fact of neigh- 
bourbood: and it is pleasant to 
add, that those which passed be- 
tween them subsequently to his re- 
moval, show, notwithstanding the 
prior absence of any known cir- 
cumstances for narration, the sub- 
sistence of an endeared intimacy. 

As Mr, Lucas made advances in 
the acquisition of literature, Mr. 
Davidson not only encouraged 
him, but took opportunities of 
affording him much good counsel ; 
and continually directed him to 
those subjects and books which 
he thought best adapted to keep 
alive devout affections. ‘Thus, in 
a letter subscribed ‘* Mr, Samuel 
Lucas, at Dr. Conder’s, Homer- 
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ton,” and dated 15th February, 
1770, Mr. Davidson says, ‘* Have 
you seen the Treatise entitled, The 
Reign of Grace from its Rise to its 
Consummation, by Abraham Booth, 
successor to Mr. Burford? I would 
not advise your rambling from 
preacher to preacher, but rather 
to spend Sabbath evenings, &c. in 
the closet : yet I think it not amiss, 
if you have no very material ob- 
jection against it, that you take the 
first opportunity of hearing him ; 
and, if you find clearness in your 
own mind, you may consult him 
in relation to your studies, and the 
greater concerns of your salvation : 
for Lam greatly mistaken if there 
be not something uncommon in 
that man.” 

It has been often remarked, that 
the quiet and uniform course of a 
Christian minister among Protes- 
tant Dissenters, whether viewed as 
a student or a teacher, is seldom 
varied by biographical incidents. 
And Mr. Lucas’s history forms no 
exception to this regularity. His 
time at Homerton, like George 
Herbert's, at Cambridge, was de- 
voted to ‘virtue and a serious 
study of learning ;” and although 
no degrees attest his progress, as 
might have been the case could he 
have entered either of our univer- 
sities, sufficient evidence remains to 
prove respectable proficiency; and 
what is of more importance, such 
an elevation among his fellows as 
can result only from superior moral 
worth, 

In Mr. Lucas’s academical days, 
the preaching of a student was by 
some regarded as an evil, not less 
fit for toleration than was inde- 
pendency itself, in the eyes of 
Presbyterians, during the inter- 
regnum. Had this ‘ carefulness” 
a from vigilance over 
earning, or an anxiety that the 
candidate for the office of a bishop 
might be the more thoroughly fur- 
nished, the matter would be less 
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unintelligible. But this could not 
have been the case, because the 
dread of such a crime attached 
itself, as well to the annual recess, 
as to the months of study; and 
that not for a season only, but 
during the whole period of prepa- 
ration. The opposition to sermons 
from the unordained, arose, no 
doubt, from the unscriptural veil of 
mysticism which its favourers threw 
over the ministerial office; a veil as 
impenetrable, and not unlike that 
with which Roman Catholics have 
so long invested the Lord’s Supper. 
Some, it is feared, yet labour under 
a similar influence. In a measure, 
indeed, it has been happily removed, 
and the anticipation is unutterably 
pleasing, that as light and know- 
ledge, those vital principles of re- 
formation spread, all such relics of 
ignorance, and of popery, will be 
exterminated. 

How strangely do sentences like 
the following sound to an ear well 
accustomed to the strains of the 
New Testament. ‘*‘ When Dr. 
Conder was here,” (the passage 
occurs in a letter from Mr. Ed- 
wards, dated Ipswich, August 26, 
1772,) ‘‘some of the Laneham 
friends came to procure his con- 
sent for you [Mr. Lucas,] to 
preach there. I urged the neces- 
sity of it, &c. The Doctor said, 
that for his own part, he was much 
in my way of thinking; but se- 
veral of the lay gentlemen, as well 
as some of the clergy, would prove 
it an irregularity, and might plunge 
friend Lucas into vast troubles, 
Your preaching at Bury, comes in 
upon a consideration of your church 
membership, &c. I proposed to 
have you preach for me one part 
of theday. Some friends expected 
it, but as the above conversation 
was before several of them, they 
are afraid. When I see you at 
Ipswich we will talk things over.” 

But all “ the clergy” were not, 
it seems, sunk so low. The fire 
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which glowed in Mr. Whitfield’s 
heart, had mercifully communicated 
a flame to Mr. Edwards, and to 
some others among the more aged 
divines, whose zeal could not be 
confined within the narrow boun- 
daries of a policy so deplorably 
chilling and absurd. It is anima- 
ting to consider how, as it burst 
forth, it must have impelled, and 
excited, and cheered all such as 
were like-minded. 

In the latter end of the year 1772, 
Mr. Lucas spent a part, if not the 
whole, of his vacation, at Walsall, 
in Staffordshire, preaching to the 
people the words of eternal life ; 
and the service proved preparatory 
to his settlement there. That event 
shortly followed, notwithstanding 
the ordinary period for his studies 
had not expired; a circumstance 
which the following very honour- 
able testimonial will explain. 


“This is to certify all whom it may 
concern, that Samuel Lucas, after having 
been employed the usual time for ac- 
quiring the learned languages, entered 
upon a course of academical studies, 
under the care of the Rev. John Conder, 
Thomas Gibbons, and Daniel Fisher, 
Doctors in Divinity; to which, also, he 
hath applied himself with a commendable 
industry for the greatest part of three 
years past. Lately having been ear- 
nestly desired by the Congregational 
Church at Walsall, Staffordshire, to come 
and supply their pressing wants of a 
Gospel minister, with the consent of his 
constituents, he complied with their re- 
quest for several Sabbaths. And having 
returned with their unanimous call to 
stated work among them, in consequence 
of the extraordinary necessities and im- 

ortunities of that congregation, it has 

een judged expedient, the said Samuel 
Lucas should be permitted immediately 
to finish his studies. Accordingly, Feb.17, 
1773, at the Academy, Homerton, in the 
presence of several ministers, and others 
of his constituents aforesaid, he deli- 
vered an Exegesis in Latin, and a ser- 
mon in English, upon pee subjects, to 
the good satisfaction of all present. We, 
therefore, whose names are subscribed, 
do heartily recommend him as a person, 
sound in the faith, of good character, of 
promising gifts and acquirements, and a 


serious spirit, to the service of Christ in 
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the work of the ministry, in which the 
Lord grant him abundant success. 

* John Conder, D.D. James Webb. 
Thos.Gibbons,D.D. Richard Winter. 
Dan. Fisher, D.D. Jos. Barber. 
Sam. Brewer, B.D. John Stafford.” 


Hitherto Mr. Lucas had conti- 
nued in fellowship withthe church 
at Bury St. Edmonds. But his 
dismission thence became now ex- 
pedient. As such memorials have 
seldom been published ; as the in- 
spection may gratify those who 
are curious in congregational cus- 
toms; and as it may satisfy others 
not so versed, the communication 
made on that occasion shall be 
here added; and the rather, be- 
cause it cannot do otherwise than 
commend Mr. Lucas still more to 
the reader’s favour. 


“The Church of Christ at Bury St. 
Edmonds, Suffolk, to the Church 
of Christ at Walsall, in the County 
of Stafford, sendeth greeting. 

*¢ Whereas our dear brother, the Rey. 
Mr. Samuel Lucas, hath signified to us 
that the church of Christ at Walsall hath 
requested him to desire his dismission 
from the church of Christ at Bury, that 
so he might join himself to them, in order 
to their calling him to the pastoral office 
amongst them, which desire our said 
brother hath expressed to us, and which 
we have taken into consideration, and 
hoping that the service of our Lord Jesus, 
to which he may be called, may be there- 

romoted, do, in the name, and with 
the consent of the church, for the ends 
before-mentioned, dismiss our dear bro- 
ther from that relation wherein he hath 
some years stood unto us, as a fellow 
member, that he may join himself to that 
church of Christ at Walsall. And we do 
also recommend our said brother unto 
them in the Lord, as one, whose spirit 
and walking ‘with us hath been, in all 
respects, such as becometh the Gospel of 

Christ, to the glory of God, and our great 

comfort; wishing a blessing upon him 

and his labours, in the Gospel amongst 


you. 
“Signed the 20th day of May, 1773, 
by us, in the name of the charch, 
Thomas Waldegrave,* Pastor. 
John Cumberland mn 
J: Robinson,” y Deacons. 





* See a Memoir and Portrait of Mr. 
Waldegrave, in the Evangelical Magazine, 
Vol, xxii. p. 261. 
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Settled at Walsall, Mr. Lucas 
next directed his attention to the 
choice of a wife, which, to his 
ont happiness, he obtained in 
fary, the eldest daughter of Mr, 
Aaron Vardy, a linen-draper at 


Bury St. Edmonds, They were 
married, it is belived, in 1773, 
but the precise date, like the 
particulars of Mr. Lucas’s early 
history, and that of his wife's pa- 
rents, is unknown. 

Mr. Lucas’s ordination took 
place in the following year. It 
was a solemn service, and he re- 
ceived from the parties engaged in 
it, a testimony valuable in itself, 
and now valuable, also, as the 
only authentic record of the event. 


“We, whose names are hereunder 
written, do testify, (for the satisfaction 
of all whom it may concern,) that the 
Rev. Mr. Lucas was set apart by prayer, 
and the imposition of hands, to be mi- 
nister and pastor of the Nonconformist 
and Congregational Church at Walsall, 
this 11th day of August, in the year 
1774. 

** Benjamin Fawcett, Kidderminster, 

Samuel Brewer, Pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church of Christ, 
at Stepney, Middlesex. 

Richard Jenkins, Bromsgrove. 

John Punfield, Birmingham. 

Thomas Saunders, Bedworth. 

Jacob Dalton, Coventry. 

Thomas Robins, West Bromwich. 

John Cole, Wolverhampton.” 


At Walsall, Mr. Lucas’s cha- 
racter fully underwent the process 
of development. He rose in pub- 
lic estimation. His congregation 
increased, and his brethren loved 
him. 

The celebrated Job Orton was 
then a resident at Kidderminster, 
having withdrawn from his charge 
at Shrewsbury on account of ill 
health. On his leaving the latter 
place, a separation had ensued, 
and to the separatists, Mr. Gen- 
tleman ministered for several years. 
When he was about to remove, 
Mr. Orton, who had become ac- 
quainted with Mr, Lucas, re- 
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commended him to the people. 
Many letters passed between them, 
and after a visit paid by Mr. Lucas, 
about the time in question, to Mr. 
Orton, that grave and cautious 
divine remarked, that he liked him 
the better the more he saw of him.* 
Their acquaintance ripened into 
esteem; and Mr. Orton directed 
in his will, that Mr. Lucas should 
preach a sermon after his death, 
from 1 Tim, vi. 12, Fight the good 
fight of faith.t The discourse is 
preserved in manuscript, and it 
discovers strong veneration for his 
** friend,” as well as a just value 
for his writings. 

No particulars remain to show 
the grounds of dissatisfaction at 
Walsall, if any existed: but in the 
year 1779, Mr. Lucas removed to 
Shrewsbury; and August 11, hav- 
ing been the day on which, in 1774, 
he was ordained at Walsall, he ap- 
pointed a meeting of ministers. on 
the same day, in 1779, to recom- 
mend himself, and the church at 
Shrewsbury, with which he was 
now connected, to the blessing and 
grace of God. 

‘*The Rev. Mr. Williams, (af- 
terwards Dr. W.) of Oswestry,” 
he writes, ‘* began with prayer, and 
reading the 132d Psalm, and 
1 Cor. i. The Rev. Mr. Cole, of 
Wolverhampton, prayed. The 
Rev. Mr. Harrop, of Wern, 

rayed the intercessory prayed. 

he Rev. Mr. Fawcett, of Kidder- 
minster, preached from 1 Cor. i. 21. 
And the Rev. Mr. Scott, (Captain 
Scott,) of Drayton, concluded with 
prayer.” 

‘* My wife and I,” he adds, 
‘* joined in communion with the 
church, on Lord’s-day, August 1, 
1779, being the first time of my 





* Orton's Letters to Dissenting Mi- 
nisters, by Palmer, Vol, ii. p. 9, 8vo, 
1806. 

+t Memoirs of Mr, Orton, prefixed to 
his Letters, ut supra, Vol. i. p. xliv. 
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administering the Lord's Supper in 
this place.” 

[In this scene of final service, 
Mr. Lucas continued to fulfil his 
ministry with fidelity and honour. 
Trials often pressed him down, but 
his faith ae patience triumphed. 
Following Mr. Orton and Mr. 
Gentleman, he laboured under 
many disadvantages, incidental 
both to their habits and their in- 
fluence ; the remark applies more 
especially to Mr. Orton. Few 
ministers, it is probable, ever more 
entirely ruled a congregation than 
he did that at Shrewsbury. He 
seemed to hold the key of their 
affections ; and being himself go- 
verned by an almost freezing cau- 
tiousness, and that miscalled can- 
dour which often neutralizes truth, 
he imparted to the bulk of the 
people a like spirit. With this 
combination, Mr. Lucas had per- 
petually to contend, and he se- 
verely felt it. The more so, because 
it did not seem weakened, even by 
Mr. Orton’s continued residence 
at Kidderminster. Communications 
were kept up, references were 
made, continually, to Mr. Orton's 
services, and Mr. Orton’s measures, 
The power of that celebrated man’s 
agency was actually heightened 
by his absence, and its operations 
can be only compared to those of 
an unequal copastorship. So Mr. 
Lucas viewed the matter; and he 
remarked that, had he anticipated 
it, he would not have accepted the 
charge. 

Besides, as his timid temper was 
not calculated for the necessary 
counteraction, the evil grew ex- 
ceedingly. Many were held in bond- 
age; the character of not a few of 
the members was modelled by the 
influence; and it displayed itself 
in their manners, as well as feel- 
ings. 

In trouble, especially, Mr. Lucas 
still consulted his Ipswich friend, 
and as none of his communications 
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are to be found, one of the replies 
written by Mr. Edwards, clearly 
showing the nature of Mr. Lucas’s 
epistle, and well disclosing the 
state of things at Shrewsbury, 
renders the insertion of a copious 
extract from it pry wet & The 
letter has only a partial date, but 
an allusion in its close to the erec- 
tion of a monument to Lord Rod- 
ney upon the Breddyn Hill, in 
Montgomeryshire, assigns it to the 
year 1782. 


“ December 8. 

“ Dear and honoured Brother,-- Your 
favour of the 15th of October I have 
received with pleasure, and read with 
profit. I thank ~ for the entertaining 

uotation out of the heavenly Mr. P. 

enry upon old age. I begin now to 
think, that advancement in years is a 
stage in life not easily passed through 
with ty. Your predecessor, Mr. 
Orton, said many excellent things in 
his sermons to the aged. I am charmed 
with what is said by Mr. Matthew Henry 
upon his father when old. His old age 
was tempered with mildness, and his 
piety struck his friends with veneration. 
The grace of God shed a surprising lustre 
over the evening of his life ; Cleanthes 
used to chide himself with a loud voice. 
His friend Ariston, wondering at it, 
asked him, ‘ Whom dost thou chide ?’ 
He answered, ‘ I chide an old fellow who 
has grey hairs, but wants understanding 
and wisdom worthy of his years. But 
old age is, in common, wayward and 
pettish, hard to please, crooked and 
grovelling : talkative and lying, two ugly 

rds that commonly fly out of one nest. 
It is, also, subject to dotage and child- 
ishness, and, strange, to covetousness. 
Strange! that an old man should forget 
that old age, and the archangel’s trumpet, 
have both but one voice.’ 

* As for the jaundiced eye of pre- 
judice, you must expect your share as 
well as others. When we are stoned by 
the people with hard words, let us, like 
Moses, fall upon our faces before the 
Lord, and the stones will fly over our 
heads. Fullers’ earth may be cast upon 
our garments, which may make them a 
little unseemly for a while, but when we 
are enabled to act conscientiously, it 
will fall off of its own accord, and onr 

ents will be the cleaner. It is an 
r to be a speckled bird now and 
ben. Let us, my dear brother, look up, 


= 


and proceed on, firmly and persever- 
gly, preaching the trath a it is in 
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Jesus ; and you shall find, that your leaf 
shall not wither, Ps. i.3. Rivers, the 
further they run, the fairer streams they 
bear. We have reason to rejoice, that 
we have an eternal spring of grace which 
feeds us, and in its running, it gathers 
more waters till they empty them and us 
into the great ocean of glory above. 
The crown of all is perseverance. The 
ladder which Jacob saw had steps, to 
teach us to go on gradually, in the face 
of all opposition from earth or hell. 
Storms and tempests must not discourage, 
nor frighten us. On we must go, through 
fair and foul weather. Be faithfal unto 
death, is the voice from heaven, and that 
will soon come.” 


By prudence and diligence in 
his sacred calling, Mr. Lucas was 
enabled in a great degree to disarm 
prejudice. He gave himself wholly 
to ministerial labour in the study, 
and out of it. Once a week, he 
catechised the young, either at the 
vestry, or in the meeting-house, 
on the Lord’s day, after the after- 
noon service. The forms he used, 
were those of Dr. Watts, and the 
Westminster Assembly. He re- 
ceived the poor with the kindest 
attention; regularly visited his 
whole congregation; and like a 
true son of comfort, sympathized 
with them, and laboured to console 
them in all their afflictions: He 
took literally their oversight in 
the Lord, and his ministry was not 
unsuccessful, 

He addicted himself to funeral 
sermons, especially for the mem- 
bers of the church : instead of in- 
tending by them the compliment 
of the dead, he aimed to benefit 
the living; and, not unfrequently, 
they were made a permanent bles- 
sing. Oneof the present members 
of the church will never lose the 
impression made upon her mind, 
though then a child, by the follow- 
ing sentence delivered by Mr. 
Lucas on one of those occasions. 
** The wages of sin is death; they 
are its due desert, and earned as 
justly as a servant or labourer 


earns his wages, But, the gift of 
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God, (mark this—not the wages 
of righteousness,) the gift of God 
is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 

Mr. Lucas’s labours were not 
confined to his flock. The inmates 
of some alms-houses in Shrews- 
bury were often called upon, aud 
discoursed with: and occasionally, 
the prisoners in the county gaol. 
In the case of a young man, John 
Urquhart, who at the early age 
of twenty-five was condemned for 
shop-lifting, and executed in Aug. 
1795, he took an especial interest. 
He visited him constantly ; strenu- 
ously endeavoured to obtain a 
transmutation of the sentence; and 
though hie failed of success, he had 
reason to encourage hope with re- 
ference to his eternal state. For 
the benefit of survivors he drew up, 
aiid printed, as a sheet tract, a 
brief memorial of the melancholy 
event. The narrative was the more 
affecting, as containing ‘* the dying 
admonition” of one who, after a 
religious education, had given full 
scope to depraved inclinations: 
and who became, by his crimes, 
a fearful example to all careless, 
and ungodly persons, that sin and 
sorrow are inseparable. 

Mr. Lucas preached in some of 
the neighbouring villages. In one, 
Shelton, near the town, once a 
fortnight; and in another, Had- 
nall, more distant, once a month, 
except in the winter season. And 
this practice he continued for seve. 
ral years. 

The sermons delivered to his 
own people, Mr. Lucas commonly 
read, having written them out at 
length with considerable care and 
neatness. But those he preached 
in country places, were more free ; 
from a brief, but well compacted 
skeleton. Such were the trammels 


thrown around him at Shrewsbury, 

as to have led to the remark, that 

when he officiated elsewhere, his 

sermons were not only not read, but 
N.S. No, 57. 
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as superior as possible, both in 
tone and savour, to those he ad- 
dressed to his congregation at 
home. 

When he read, the melodious- 
ness of his voice greatly relieved 
his manner; which, otherwise, 
would have been deplorably heavy. 
He had not attained the difficult 
art. of so throwing his soul into the 
composition, as to impart to.a ser- 
mon so delivered, the animatin 
freshness of a well-managed, on 
felicitous extemporaneous address. 

The discipline of the church 
very naturally corresponded with 
the state of things which has been 
noticed. It was feeble and lax. 
There were no church meetings, 
properly so called. Happily for 
the cause of God and truth in 
the society at Shrewsbury, there 
were, nevertheless, a few whose 
views were expanded; whose 
hearts the beams of heavenly love 
had melted. Although the indi- 
viduals referred to, often found it 
difficult so to controul the affairs 
of the church, as to sustain a full 
evangelical character, the thing, 
through the divine blessing, was to 
a certain extent done, With them 
Mr. Lucas chiefly consorted ; and, 
aided by their exertions and friend- 
ship, he lived, on the whole, com- 
fortably. His unblameableness, 
his studious diligence, and his exact 
attention to all the pastoral, as 
well as the pulpit duties of his 
station, commanded respect. His 
reaching was according to truth ; 
put on some profound and mys- 
terious subjects, he often expressed 
himself so cautiously, as to excite 
suspicion in some minds, particu- 
larly, if not well acquainted with 
him, whether those views which 
are commonly accounted orthodox 
by the majority of congregational 
Dissenters, were really maintained, 
Such persons were, however, mis- 
taken. The first theme he deli- 
vered to Dr. Conder, ee a stu- 

3 
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dent, and which is yet preserved, 
was upon ‘‘ the real Deity of the 
Son of God.”—** From the names 
given to him; the divine attributes 
essential to him; the works he 
wrought; and the divine worship 
he received ;” he maintained the 
affirmative. Nor does he ever ap- 
pear to have swerved from that 
good confession. 

Mr. Lucas’s constitution, never 
strong, had hitherto continued, 
notwithstanding some serious at- 
tacks, without being materially 
shaken. But about the close of 
the year 1796, after officiating at 
the funeral of one of the members 
of the Baptist church in Shrews- 
bury, where he took cold, he was 
seized with an alarming iliness. 
The arrest was paralytic, and for 
some weeks, much affected his fa- 
culties. It was when in that state 
of debility, that one of his friends, 
asked him, if he knew her. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said he, and with a look of 
unutterable complacency, added, 
** you are the glory and the joy.” 
Although partially restored, Mr. 
Lucas found it necessary, all pros- 
pect of ultimate restoration having 
disappeared, to resign his charge. 
It was accordingly tendered, May 
the 25th, 1797. It was read to 
the church and congregation the 
next Sabbath, May 28, and ac- 
knowledged in the following letter, 
preserved here as the best existing 
memorial of his faithful services. 


Shrewsbury, July 4, 1797. 

“ Rev. and dear Sir, -- Your very affec- 
tionate letter, informing us of the long 
and painfal affliction, with which, in the 
course of divine providence, you have 
been visited, and in which we most sin- 
cerely thize with you, was duly 
pear Be des 2 to us by the deacons, 
We are much grieved, that it lays you 
under the necessity of giving up the 
work of the ministry among us, which, 
for near eighteen years you have ful- 
filled honourably to yourself, and faith- 
fully to the trust committed to you by 
the cee rey of the church. 

“ ful for your Jabours among us, 
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for the very kind expression of your 
concern for our best interests, and your 
prayers for our increase and improve- 
ment, we must, at the same time, under 
this mysterious dispensation, humble 
ourselves for the little improvement we 
have made in the spiritual and divine 
life, under your ministry ; yet we hope 
it has been blessed to many among us, 
whom we trust will be your joy and 
crown of rejoicing in that great day, 
when they that sow, and they that reap, 
will rejoice together. 

““We wish you more than a dormant 
relation to us; and your prayers for us, 
that the great Head of the church may 
abide with us by his word and spirit. 
We shall continue to pray to for 

ou, that your very important life may 

e spared, your health and usefulness be 
restored-. that you may be still a bles- 
sing to your family, to the church, and 
to the worid; and that you, and the 
partner of your affections and trials, 
may be graciously supported under your 
present heavy affliction. 

** Signed at the request, and on the 
behalf of the church of Christ assembling 
on Swan bg Shrewsbury, by 

*P. Heath ] ” 
Jos. Parry,* yD asain 

The good wishes expressed in 
the foregoing epistle were in part 
gratified. Though unable to ap- 
pear in the pulpit, Mr. Lucas re- 
vived so far as to be able to see 
his friends; and to maintain with 
some of them epistolary corres- 
pondence. He had the satisfac- 
tion, too, of beholding a successor 
—and one whom he cordially ap- 

roved,—in the Rev. Thomas 

eaver, the present respected pas- 
tor. On the first Sabbath in 1799, 
Mr. Lucas assisted him at the 
Redeemer’s table. ‘ The first 
time,” Mrs. Lucas writes, ‘‘ after 
two years affliction, and the last 
he ever spoke in public.” 

[In sorrow, Mr. Lucas exem- 
plified the faith and patience of the 
saints. He realized in the truths 
he had preached to others, a con- 
stant and divine solace, During 





* A memoir of this most excellent and 
benevolent man may be seen in the 
Edinburgh Magazine, vol. xxiv. p. 331. 
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his long illness, his mind was not 
only peaceful and serene, but some- 
times elevated. A friend calling 
upon him, when he had partially 


recovered from the paralytic 
seizure, found him reading a fune- 
ral sermon in manuscript, from 
Isaiah Ivii. 1st and 2d verses. 
It seemed to have afforded him 
much enjoyment: and beholding 
her with a heavenly countenance, 
he exclaimed— 


 —Yes! we know, 
His own soft hand shall wipe the tears 
From every weeping eye; 
And pny and groans, and griefs, and 
ars 


e 
And death itself shall die.” 


The last month of his life, Mr. 
Lucas seemed better than usual; 
but, towards the end of January, 
he was again, after returning to 
rest, awfully affected by paralysis. 
During the night he merely breath. 
ed ; his eyes continued closed ; he 
knew no one; and within only 
eight hours after the seizure, on 
the 29th of January, 1799, he 
expired. He was interred Fe- 
bruary Ist, in the burying ground 
attached to Swan Hill meeting- 
house; and Mr, Weaver delivered 
an oration at the grave, which is 
Opposite the back of the pulpit. 
The solemn occurrence, in com- 
pliance with a desire long before 
expressed by the deceased, was 
improved February 3, by the Rev. 
John Wilson, then of Market 
Drayton, but now of Matlock, 
Bath, in a suitable discourse, from 
2 Tim. i. 13. “ Hold fast the 
form of sound words, which thou 
hast heard of me in faith and love 
which is in Christ Jesus.” 

Mrs. Lueas followed her hus- 
band to heaven in July, 1814. 

In person Mr. Lucas was rather 
tall and stout. His eyes and hair 
were dark. For some years he 
wore a large white wig ; but after- 
wards he resumed his own hair, 
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which he permitted, after the an- 
cient fashion, to hang low on his 
shoulders. A painting, consi- 
dered a good likeness, taken about 
twenty years before his death, is 
in the possession of his niece, Mrs. 
Lewin, who still resides. in the 
house whence her venerated uncle 
was translated. 

Mr. Lucas’s natural and ac- 
quired endowments were respect- 
able, rather than either great or 
extensive. Delighting in books, 
as a Turkish Mufti is said to do 
in clocks and watches, he read 
much, and with careful attention. 
His favourite authors were Dr. 
Owen and Matthew Henry. 
Many others of the nonconformist 
worthies, such as Flavel, and 
Vines, and Doddridge; and among 
conformists, Archbishop Leighton, 
he also highly esteemed and dili- 
gently studied. The margins of 
some of his favourite volumes he 
marked: from most of them he 
made numerous extracts and re- 
ferences, with uniform neatness 
and precision; and discovered, 
like Father Paul, by under scores 
in his Bible, those passages by 
which his mind was most inte- 
rested or affected. The copy he 
commonly used was also inter- 
leaved, and well stored with anno- 
tations, principally in short-hand. 

He possessed a considerable 
vein of humour, and his niece, 
Mrs. Lewin, then Miss Payne, 
(whom, having no children, he 
adopted,) was supplied, occasion- 
ally, when writing to her friends 


‘at a distance, with letters so jocose 


and rhythmetical, as at once to 
interest and please both the writer 
and the parties addressed. 

Though habitually grave, Mr. 
Lucas cherished a more than com- 
mon sense of the ludicrous: and, 
occasionally, when reproof seemed 
likely to be thereby best adminis- 
tered, he employed it with consi- 
derable effect, A good man whe 

302 
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was addicted to that strain of self- 
condemnation which it never re- 
quires the penetration of apostolic 
vision to detect, as a mere bait fur 
notice, once spoke of himself before 
Mr, Lucas, as a very devil, &c. 
Mr. Lucas, gazing upon him with 
dignified steadiness, merely asked, 
in a tone, and with a grotesqueness 
of countenance which could not 
be misunderstood, how he would 
like to be so designated by otbers ? 
And the rebuke was keenly felt. 

In conversation Mr. Lucas was 
accurate: addicting himself to the 
simple verity; and usually he was 
cheerful. He was gentlemanly 
also: the perfect opposite of those 
whose spirit of dogmatism and posi- 
tiveness will not only insist upon 
a full knowledge of the spot where 
the Apostles made the creed, but 
whose anger is unmeasured if you 
do nat believe them. 

In his family he was beloved. 
He sought the welfare of his house- 
hold, and dwelt with his wife ac- 
cording to knowledge. Two ser- 
mons upon 1 John iii. 2, transcribed 
and bound for her use, remain as a 
standing memorial of his anxiety 
for her spiritual welfare. They 
are entitled, ‘‘ The dignity and 
happiness of the sons of God,” and 
were preached at Shrewsbury, 
December 18, 1796. 

There was a manifest attention 
to prudence in all Mr. Lucas’s 
operations. He managed his tem- 
perst affairs with discretion. He 

ept a will by him, and continually 
altered it as circumstances or events 
rendered it expedient. His self- 
controul indicated his wisdom, aud 
his conduct towards mankind, con- 
siderable observation and good 
sense. When he met with indi- 
viduals, with whom it is ever as 
useless to reason, as it was for 
Xerxes to beat the waves of the 

nt, he kept silence. 

Mr. Lucas was no busy politi- 

cian, but loyal, observant, peace- 
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He rejoiced in 
the prosperity of his country, and 
diligently improved passing events 
for his own profit, and that of his 


able, and devout. 


people. When his late Majesty 
recovered from the most distressing 
of all maladies, Mr. Lueas noticed 
the event, ina sermon upon Psalm 
Ixiii. 11. It was delivered April 
23, 1784, and is entitled ‘* The 
King and his faithful Subjects re- 
joicing in God.” At the top of 
the manuscript he has written, 
** Auspice Christo.” 

As a nonconformist, Mr. Lucas 
was well principled, decided, and 
charitable. He knew why he was 
a Dissenter, and he was no tempo- 
rizer. His friend, Mr. Romaine, 
meeting him once at Birmingham, 
(it must have been in the summer 
of 1788,) said, after mutual con- 
gratulations, ‘‘ so the church of St. 
Chad, in your town, is fallen 
down; and so will every thing 
else that exalts itself against the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Mr. Lucas 
replied, *‘ Yes, Sir, all national 
establishments.” But the good 
man, not expecting the answer, 
was offended; turned upon his 
heel, and walked away. Mr. 
Lucas, probably at the moment, 
understood Mr. Romaine’s asser- 
tion as a general one, as indeed 
it purported to be; and, therefore, 
replied to it in the same manner, 
Nothing can be more sure than that 
Mr. Lucas intended nothing rude, 
or hostile, or unkind; and it is 
scarcely less certain, though the 
occurrence was never explained, 
that Mr. Romaine meant the state- 
ment to apply solely to the con- 
duct of a former Vicar of St. 
Chad, Dr. Adams, towards him- 
self. For, in consequence of a 
sermon Mr. Romaine had deli- 
vered in the church in question in 
1769, Dr. Adams published one, 
professedly in counteraction, en- 
titled *‘A test of true and false 
Doctrines.” A controversy fol- 
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lowed, consisting of various good 
sized pamphlets, in which Sir 
Richard Hill, and Job Orton also, 
under the signature of “ a Parish- 
ioner of St. Chad’s,” bore a con- 
spicuous part. 

Mr. Lucas cannot be called an 
author. He published nothing 
except an Elegiac Poem on the 
death of Mrs. Edwards, the wife 
of his Ipswich friend; and occa- 
sional effusions in the Shrewsbury 
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newspapers. They are standing 
evidences, however, of his acute- 
ness, his accuracy, his ability for 
chaste composition, and his steady 
nonconformist principles. They 
display, moreover, his ardent love 
of liberty, and a hatred of injus- 
tice and oppression, in no wise in- 
ferior to that which has umformly 
characterized the most intelligent 
and enlightened of mankind. 
Shrewsbury. J. B. W. 
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HAVING noticed several works in 
which the subject of this memoir 
is incidently discussed, we come 
now to the latest stage of this im- 
portant controversy, in which Dr. 
Burgess, formerly Bishop of St. 
David’s, but now of Salisbury, 
makes the principal figure. Con- 
sidering the learning and talents 
which had previously expended 
their resources and power on the 
merits of this question, a new 
aspirant to the honour of finally 
determining it, might be expected 
to possess more than ordinary 
claims to the attention of the lite- 
rary republic. Dr. Burgess was 
well known as a highly respect- 
able clergyman; and as a prelate 
he was venerable for his years 
and his moderation. His publica- 
tions had been numerous rather 
than profound; neither distin- 
guished by superior erudition, nor 
any particular traits of genius and 
originality. 

In 1820, the Bishop published 
a volume of tracts on the Divinity 
of Christ, in which he expressed 
himself in favour of the disputed 
passage, and enters into a short 
argument in support of his opi- 
nion. But nothing in this tract 
requires particular notice. 


Tn 1821, he commenced his la- 
bours in support of the testimony 
of the heavenly witnesses, by 
publishing ‘* A Vindication of 
1 John v. 7, from the Objections 
of M. Griesbach: in which a new 
View of the external Evidence, 
with Greek Authorities for the 
Authenticity of the Verse, not 
hitherto adduced in its Defence.” 
In this pamphlet he endeavours 
to show, that Griesbach’s judg- 
ment on the text is precipitate, 
partial, contrary to his own rules 
of criticism, and untenable ;—that 
Bengelius’s conviction of its au- 
thority rested not on one argu- 
ment, but on many ;—and alleges 
that various reasons, which he 
assigns, may account for the loss 
of the verse in the ancient manu- 


scripts. He argues that its 


absence from manuscripts now 


extant, is no proof of its spuri- 
ousness, if it can be proved it 
was ever read in the most an- 
cient Greek manuscripts. He 
maintains on the authority of 
Cyprian, and the ancient Latin 
Version, that this was the case, 
He argues both from the internal 
and external evidence in support 
of the common reading, and has 
evidently arrived at a very thorough 
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conviction of its genuineness him- 
self. Of Griesbach he says— 

**The substance of M. Gries- 
bach’s Diatribe consists of these 
positions ;—that the controverted 
verse is not found in any Greek 
Manuscript extant but one, and 
that a very recent Manuscript of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century ; 
—that it is not quoted by any of 
the Greek Fathers :—and that it 
rests chiefly, if not solely, on the 
authority of Vigilius Tapsensis. 
I have shown that he is mistaken 
in the last of these positions. He 
is also mistaken in the age of the 
Dublin Manuscript, which Dr, 
Adam Clarke has shown to be a 
Manuscript of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. If the verse has not yet 
been found in any other Greek 
Manuscript, it may hereafter. 
The Hymn to Ceres had been lost 
for sixteen centuries, when it was 
discovered in a manuscript at Mos- 
cow, and that manuscript written 
as late as the end of the X{Vth 
century. If the verse is not 

uoted by any of the Greek Fa- 
thers, it has been by two Latin 
Fathers, who are more ancient 
than any Greek Manuscript of 
the New Testament that is now 
extant.”* 

On the internal evidence of the 
verse, he says :— 

** Ernesti and Horsley were de- 
cided in their opinion of its authen- 
ticity by the internal evidence. 
reef though Griesbach in his 
Diatribe on the verse dismisses 
this evidence, as I said before, 
hastily and contemptuously; yet, 
he not only in his general rule for 
judging of the true reading of a 
passage, gives the first place to 
the interna bonitas ct the text, but 
on another occasion, in estimating 
the-value of Codex Paulin. 17. in 
his Symbole Critice, he takes the 
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internal evidence for his chief 
guide, Nay, in the Preface to 
his latest work, his Commentarius 
Criticus in Nov. Test. Part II. 
he represents the use of MSS. and 
his distinction of recensions, as of 
very secondary consideration, in 
comparison with the interna vere 
Salseve lectionis indicia. I shall, 
accordingly, in the following 
pages, reverse the method of in- 
quiry into the authenticity of the 
verse, which he observed in his 
Diatribe. I shall first consider 
the internal evidence, and then 
the external; and shall take a new 
view of its external history by 
dividing it into three periods, 
(1.) From the death of St. John 
to the end of the third century : 
(2.) From the beginning of the 
fourth century to the end of the 
ninth: (8.) From the beginning 
of the tenth to the date of the 
Complutensian, or first printed 
edition in the sixteenth century ; 
and shall apply to the two first 
periods two Greek authorities not 
hitherto adduced in defence of the 
verse.””* 

In speaking on the external 
evidence of the verse, to which 
the Bishop alleges Griesbach has 
done much injustice, he refers to 
two or three additional Greek 
evidences of great antiquity, which 
he had to adduce. From this 
the reader might be led to expect 
the testimony of some newly dis- 
covered manuscripts, or the un- 
doubted reading of some ancient 
Greek Fathers. But no such 
thing; the Bishop has nothing of 
the kind to produce. His evi- 
dence is nothing but hypothetical 
argument and supposition, from 
beginning to end. In the first 
period of the Bishop’s distribution, 
no manuscripts that were written 
now exist. This absence of all 





* Vindication, 2d edit. p. 99. 


* Vindication, pp. 108, 109. 
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evidence, his Lordship converts 
into positive evidence in favour of 
the verse. 

**In the view which we have 
taken of this first period, every 
thing is favourable to the authen- 
ticity of the controverted verse. 
The internal evidence requires the 
verse; there is no external evidence 
against it ; for there is no manu- 
script extant so ancient as this 
period; and we have guod evi- 
dence for it in the testimony of 
the Latin version of this period, 

reserved by the African Church ; 
beside the probability arising from 
the rejection of St. John’s Epistles 
by the Alogi. These evidences 
cannot be invalidated by the 
absence of the verse from manu- 
scripts of a later period ; nor is it 
incumbent on the defenders of the 
verse to account for its loss, or for 
the silence of the Greek Fathers; 
though the former may be ac- 
counted for from the homeoteleu- 
ton, if not from the mutilation of 
this very Epistle by those who 
wished to sever the humanity of 
Christ from his divinity; and the 
latter from the reasons given by 
Bengelius, and lately by Mr. 
Nolan, in his view of the subjects 
of religious controversy during 
the six first centuries.”* 

His reasoning respecting the 
second period is of the same novel 
and extraordinary character. 

**In the second period of the 
external history of the verse, which 
comprehends 600 years, (A. D. 
301—900) while the clear light of 
the internal evidence continues in 
all its force, the external evidence 
assumes a somewhat different cha- 
racter. In the former period there 
was no external evidence against 
the verse ; in this there is some; 
hut at the same time there is some 
for it; negative evidence against 
the verse, and positive for it. All 


the Greek manuscripts extant of this 
period omit the verse. But they 
are so few (not more than four) 
as to bear no proportion to the 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, that 
are lost, many of which might have 
contained it, as some, we know, 
did. 

“‘There can hardly be a doubt 
that the seventh verse was extant 
in the Greek in the copies of 
Walafrid Strabo; and none at all 
of its existence in the time of 
the writer of the Prologue to the 
‘Canonical Epistles.’ Walafrid 
Strabo, who lived in the ninth 
century, wrote a comment on the 
verse, and the Prologue to the 
Epistles. He could not therefore 
be ignorant either of the defects, 
which the author of the Prologue 
imputes to the Latin copies of his 
day, or of the integrity of the 
Greek, as asserted by him; and 
he directs his readers to correct 
the errors of the Latin by the 
Greek. The testimony of the 
Prologue is very material to both 
points.””* 

The Bishop’s assertions respect- 
ing the Greek copies of Strabo, 
and the Prologue to the Epistles 
of John, are totally void of founda- 
tion, as both Porson and Marsh 
had successfully shown; yet on 
this untenable position, the Bishop - 
goes on to argue, that he “ had 
arrived at a certainty, that the 
controverted verse was extant in 
Greek manuscripts of the sixth or 
seventh century.” He sums up 


in the following manner :— 


**The authority of the African 
Church, as witnesses to the authen- 
ticity of | John v. 7. is not dimi- 
nished by the allegories either of 
Augustin or his follower, Facun- 
dus. Nor is the validity of that 
testimony lessened by its being 
delivered in Latin instead of 
Greek. That the Latin Church 





* Vindication, pp. 122, 123. 
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was in possession of the Greek 
text, we know from Tertullian’s 
appeal to the litera authentice of 
the Apostles, (whether autographs 
or copies, is of no consequence,) 
and the authenticum Grecum of 
St. Paul, in the second and third 
centuries; from the writer of the 
Prologue to the Epistles in the 
sixth or seventh century, and from 
Walafrid Strabo’s references, in 
the ninth century, to the Greek 
text as the standard for correct- 
ing the imperfections of the 
Latin.”* 

It is deeply to be regretted that 
so respectable a person as the 
Bishop of St. David’s should 
have undertaken a cause in which 
he so entirely fails ; especially as 
he attaches so much importance to 
the question, and speaks so con- 
fidently of his success in esta- 
blishing the claim of the passage. 
Reasoning more unsatisfactory has 
rarely ever been employed on a 
critical and theological subject: 
so that both the evidence aad the 
doctrines of revelation are affected 
by such a method of defending 
them. 

The Bishop met with an oppo- 
nent worthy of him and of the 
cause which he espoused, not in 
a Unitarian or a Dissenter, whom 
he appears to have considered the 
chiet opponents of the verse, but 
in a learned member of his own 
church, and in a journal distin- 
guished for its high church prin- 
ciples and spirit. In the Quar- 
terly Review for March, 1822, 
there appeared a very able arti- 
cle on the Bishop’s pamphlet. 
In this critique, his Lordship is 
treated with great courtesy and 
respect; but his evidence is en- 


tirely swept away, and his argu- 


ment utterly demolished. 
From the manner in which this 
article is written, arising neces- 
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sarily from the nature of the work 
in which it appears, it is very diffi- 
cult to separate the parts of the 
argument, so as to give any ac- 
curate view of the point and bear- 


ing of the whole. It glances at 
the controversy between Porson 
and Travis—notices the work of 
Nolan, and exposes some of its 
mistakes—objects to the mode of 
argument adopted, and sanctioned 
by Dr. Burgess—adverts to his 
attack on Griesbach, and to Mid- 
dleton’s objection which we have 
already noticed. It then closes 
with the Bishop, on the subject of 
the external evidence, and the 
new testimony which his Lordship 
adduces. After replying to seve- 
ral points, 

‘* The next authority appealed 
to, is that of Cyprian, ‘ upon 
whom,’ as Mr. Porson justly ob- 
served, ‘the whole labour of sup- 
porting the verse is devolved.’ In 
the treatise De Unitate Ecclesiae, 
by that father, we read as follows: 
‘ Dixit Dominus, Ego et Pater 
unum sumus; et iterum de Patre 
et Filio et Spirita Sancto scriptum 
est, Et hi tres unum sunt.’ This 
passage presents by far the strongest 
evidence that has been adduced in 
favour of the verse. The expres- 
sion, ‘ scriptum est,’ certainly im- 
plies that the words which follow, 
‘ Et hi tres unum sunt,’ were ex- 
tant in scripture; and, connected 
as they are with the mention of the 
three persons of the Trinity, the 
natural conclusion seems to be, that 
reference is made to the seventh 
verse of this chapter. Yet all who 
are conversant with the writings of 
the fathers, must be well aware 
that their scriptural quotations are, 
fur the most part, made from me- 
mory, and without that formal ex- 
actness which we now require. In 
the present instance, Cyprian may 
have had the above cited pas- 
sage of his master Tertullian in his 
mind, especially as he uses Filius 
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(as Tertullian did) and not Ver- 
bum; he may therefore easily have 
confounded the ‘ qui tres unum 
sunt,’ of that passage, with the ‘ hi 
tres unum sunt,’ of the eighth verse ; 
under the impression that Tertul- 
Tian interpreted the eighth verse of 
the Trinity. It is quite certain, 
that Facundus conceived the pas- 
sage in Cyprian to refer to the 
eighth verse. This, indeed, the 
Bishop of St. David’s admits; but 
be to Facundus the authority 
of Fulgentius, who also quotes the 
same passage, and represents him 
as citing the seventh verse. Mr. 
Porson contends, that Fulgentius, 
by his own confession, became ac- 
quainted with the seventh verse 
solely by the means of Cyprian ; 
but we are far from being con- 
vinced by the learned professor’s 
arguments on this subject. In our 
opinion, which yet may be plausi- 
bly disputed, the legitimate infer- 
ence from the words of Fulgentius 
is, that he had the verse in his 
copy of the Latin version. It does 
not however follow, that he was 
correct, in supposing that Cyprian 
quoted the seventh verse. We 
have stated the difficulty attending 
the passage in Cyprian; and the 
question for the reader’s considera- 
tion is, whether the evidence which 
it supplies on the side of the verse, 
be so weighty as to overbalance the 
great mass of evidence in the oppo- 
site scale.”* 

This, the Bishop will admit, is 
candid. It saséllis there is diffi- 
culty respecting Cyprian ; but after 
all, it leaves the matter in great 
doubt, whether Cyprian really 
refers to the passage. It is per- 
fectly absurd to found the au- 
thority of an important sentence of 
the word of God on such a basis. 
In reference to the novel part of 
the Bishop’s argument, the follow- 





* Quarterly Review, Vol. xxvi. pp. 
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ing passage in the article is quite 
conclusive : 

‘* We now proceed to consider 
the Right Reverend author’s new 
Greek authorities, of which, how- 
ever, the first had been noticed by 
Mr. Nolan, (p. 568.) viz. ‘ the re- 
jection of the writings of St. John 
by certain heretics of this (i. e. 
the first) period, whom Epiphanius 
calls ALOGI, on account of their 
denial of the apostle’s doctrine of 
the divinity of the Logos, or the 
Word.’ Lardner has denied the 
existence of any heretics so called. 
But Lardner, it may be thought, 
was biassed by his peculiar opi- 
nions. Let us, therefore, grant 
that such heretics did exist, and 
that they rejected the first epistle 
of St. John. Does it follow, asa 
necessary consequence, that 1 John 
v. 7. is genuine? Is not the very 
first verse of the epistle sufficient 
to account for the rejection? Mr. 
Nolan, at least (p. 569) thinks 
that it is even more strongly op- 
posed to the peculiar tenets of the 
Alogi than the disputed verse. 

‘« With respect to the other Greek 
authority produced by the Bishop 
of St. David’s, from the Pseudo- 
Clemens Alexandrinus, which he 
connects with a passage in Tertul- 
lian, we can scarcely persuade 
ourselves that the learned prelate 
places any confidence in such a 
witness to the genuineness of the 
text in question. In return, how- 
ever, for this ‘ authority,’ we will 
present the Bishop and our readers 
with a short extract from a work 
printed in Potter’s edition of Cle- 
mens. The work is entitled Adum- 
brationes; and is supposed, by 
learned men, to be a translation by 
Cassiodorus, of some Commenta- 
ries on the Catholic Epistles, b 
Clemens Alexandrinus. ‘ Iste est, 
inquit, qui venit per aquam et san- 
guinem ; et iterum, quia tres sunt 


qui testificantur ; be er quod est 
vita; et aqua, quod est regeneratio 
3P 
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ac fides; et sanguis, quod est cog- 
nitio: et hi tres unum sunt. In 
Salvatore quippe iste sunt virtutes 
salutifere, et vita ipsa in ipso filio 
ejus existit.’ We do not ascribe 
any great weight to this extract, 
because there is much uncertainty 
respecting both the author and the 
translator of the work from which 
it was taken. Our principal rea- 
sons for adducing it are, that the 
testimony of Cassiodorus (to whom 
the translation is attributed) has 
been urged in defence of the 7th 
verse ; and that the extract affords 
a singular confirmation of Mr. Por- 
son’s conjecture with regard to the 
reading which Cassiodorus found 
in his copy of St. John’s Epistle. 
—Letters to Travis, p. 351. 

** On the whole, it appears that 
the external evidence in favour of 
the verse, during the Bishop’s first 
period, is reduced to the authority 
of Cyprian. Still, however, the 
learned Prelate thinks that there 
is cause to triumph, inasmuch as 
the same period exhibits no evi- 
dence against the verse. What 
evidence of this kind can be re- 
quired? It is admitted on all 
hands that there is no Greek MS. 
extant, so old as this period: but 
we have two MSS. of the fourth 
century, which omit the verse; and 
may we not justly infer that the 
MSS. from which they were co- 
pied omitted it also? Again, the 
verse has not been quoted by any 
of the Greek fathers of the second 
and third centuries. Does not this 
fact alone furnish strong presump- 
tive evidence that during those pe- 
riods it was not in existence? Can 
it be ee that passages should 
be produced from their writings 
expressly affirming the spuriousness 
of the verse, that is, the spuriousness 
of a verse, the existence of which 
they were utterly ignorant ?”* 

No part of the discussion on this 
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important subject has been more 
strenuous!y contended for on the 
one hand, or more resolutely re- 
sisted on the other, than the al- 
leged authority of Strabo, in the 
Glossa Ordinaria, which Archdea- 
con Travis and Dr, Burgess main- 
tain was written in the ninth 
century, and which, it is alleged, 
furnishes unquestionable evidence 
of the authenticity of the text. 
After quoting a passage from Tra- 
vis to this effect, the present writer 
thus proceeds: 

‘* It is well known to the learned 
in these matters, and may easily be 
ascertained by those who will take 
the trouble to inquire, that the title 
of Walafrid Strabo to be consi- 
dered as the author of the Glossa 
Ordinaria is, to use Mr. Porson’s 
phrase, ‘exceedingly questionable ;’ 
and that still more ‘ questionable’ 
is his right to the Commentary on 
the Prologue to the ‘ Canonical 
Epistles.’ Our present intention, 
however, is to prove that Walafrid 
Strabo CERTAINLY WAS NOT the 
author of the sentence quoted in the 
preceding statement,—a sentence 
from which so many consequences 
are deduced. That sentence forms 
the conclusion of a short tract which 
is prefixed to the Glossa Ordinaria, 
and entitled ‘ Translatores Bibliz.,’ 
Had Mr. Travis taken the precau- 
tion of reading the entire tract, he 
would have found that the writer, 
in his account of the Septuagint 
translation, quotes, as his authority, 
a poe whom he calls ‘ Magister 
in Historiis.’ This appellation had 
been given to Petrus CoMEs- 
TOR, who flourished in the latter 
part of the twelfth century, and 
wrote a history of the Bible under 
the title of Historia Scholastica. 
The tract in question, therefore, 
could not have been written by 
Walafrid Strabo, who lived in the 
ninth century. What now becomes 
of Mr. Travis’s argument founded 
on the ancient Greek MSS. which 
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had been examined, with the most 


critical exactness, 
Strabo? 

** As much importance has, by 
several writers, been attached to 
the supposed testimony of Wala- 
frid Strabo, we have taken some 
pains to ascertain the real author 
of the tract from which Mr. Travis 
drew his quotation. We have now 
before us an edition of the Vulgate 
Bible, with the Glosse and the 
Exposition of Nicholas de Lyra, 
printed at Venice by Pagninus, in 
the year 1495. Prefixed to the 
work is a letter addressed to Car- 
dinal Francis Picolhomini, by Ber- 
nardinus Gadolus, Brixianus. In 
this letter Gadolus describes the 
great care and diligence which he 
had employed, at the request of 
Pagninus, in preparing the edition ; 
and concludes with the following 
sentence: ‘ Conscripsi preterea, 
sive ex multis auctoribus et pre- 
cipue ex Hieronymo excerpsi, trac- 
tatulum de Libris Bibliz Canonicis 
et non Canonicis; qui si tue reve- 
rendissime dominationis judicio, 
cui omnia subjicio, comprobatus 
fuerit, eum ad utilitatem legen- 
tium imprimi permittam ; sin nimis 
(1. minus) cellula continebitur.’ 
Then follows the Tract, alluded 
to in the letter, entitled De Libris 
Canonicis et non Canonicis; to 
which is subjoined the Tract enti- 
tled Trauslatores Biblie, which 
furnished Mr, Travis with his quo- 
tation. If any of our readers will 
take the trouble of examining these 
two tracts, we areconvinced that not 
one of them will hesitate in attribut- 
ing them to the same pen. In both, 
the style of composition is precisely 
the same, and the same authorities 
are alluded to, viz. Origen, Jerome, 
Magister in Historiis. We must, 
therefore, conclude that, instead of 
affording a proof of the critical at- 
tention of Walafrid Strabo in the 
ninth century, Mr. Travis'’s quota- 
tion will be found to attest the 


by Walafrid 
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editorial diligence of Bernardinus 
Gadolus at the close of the fif- 
teenth,”* 

So much for Strabo, and the 
Glossa Ordinaria of the ninth cen- 
tury, which we apprehend have now 
received their quietus forever. Itis 
very worthy of remark, how Divine 
Providence furnishes the means, 
not only of maintaining the autho- 
rity of the true Scriptures, but of 
destroying the pretences of what is 
false and apocryphal. We shall 
quote one more short passage from 
this able article, before proceeding 
to the next stage in the contro- 
versy. 

‘« Some persons may be aoe 
to ask—if, on the one hand, the 
agreement of the existing Greek 
manuscripts in omitting the verse, 
affords a presumptive proof that it 
was omitted in the earlier manu- 
scripts from which they are tran- 
scribed; and so on, till we arrive 
at the autograph of St. John,— 
does not, on the other hand, the 
agreement of the great majority of 
the manuscripts of the Vulgate, in 
exhibiting the verse, equally imply 
that it existed in the earlier Latin 
manuscripts, and, consequently, in 
the original copy of the Latin ver- 
sion? To this question we will 
reply by simply stating the circum- 
stances of the two cases; first with 
regard to the Greek, and then with 
regard to the Latin manuscripts. 
On the Greek manuscripts we 
adopt the language of Matthii:— 
‘ Preterea, bona fide testor me, in 
nullo codice, hoc loco lituram de- 


‘prehendisse, nec hujus loci ullum 


vestigium animadvertisse; nec in 
marginibus codicum, nec in scho- 
liis, nec in catenis ; cum tumen ad 
manus mihi fuerint tres codices 
cum scholiis ineditis orthodoxorum 
Theologorum, et uous, cum catena 
novendicem nobilissimorum Eccle- 
sie Grece Patrum, seculo ix 
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scriptus.’ ( Matthii ad loc.) On the 
Latin manuscripts we remark :— 
The more ancient of them omit the 
verse: those manuscripts in which 
it appears, represent it under very 
different forms; some having the 
seventh verse before the eighth, 
and some after. In some manu- 
scripts the seventh verse is found 
only in the margin; and in a very 
large portion the concluding clause 


The Grave- Worm. 
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of the eighth verse (et hi tres unum 
sunt) is omitted. From this com- 
parative view of the state of the 
Greek and Latin manuscripts, as 
to the controverted text, we leave 
our readers to draw their own con- 


clusions. In our own judgment 
there is but one conclusion that 
can fairly be drawn.”* 





* Page 339. 
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THE GRAVE-WORM. 


AMmoONGsT the many circum- 
stances which contribute to render 
the grave an object of dread, even 
to the imagination of a believer, is 
the popular notion that the worm 
which is found there is carni- 
vorous, and feeds on the corrupt- 
ing remains of humanity. This 
opinion has been sanctioned by 
many of our older poets, and occurs 
even in some portions of our public 
psalmody.* _o this idea causes us 
to shudder when we behold the 
slimy reptile twining amongst the 
clods of earth which are soon to 
cover the remains of our beloved 
friends; and greatly adds to our 
own instinctive dread of the grave ; 
it appears desirable to inquire 
whether this common notion is 
sanctioned by reason and Scrip- 
ture, or is only the effect of asso- 
ciations which facts will not sus- 
tain. 

It is well known, that all car- 
nivorous animals, from the tiger 
that lurks in the jungle to the 
larva of flies deposited on our 
meat, are furnished by Provi- 
dence with an apparatus of tusks 
and grinders to masticate their 
fleshly food, and that the posses- 





* Watts’s 6th Hymn, Ist Book, 4th 
verse. Psalm 49th, L.M. 4th verse, and 
many others. 


sion of this is usually the rule for 
assorting animals whose habits 
are unknown to their proper 
classes. Now, if we examine the 
common earth-worm, it will be 
found destitute of this masticating 
apparatus, and its general resi- 
dence in the soil, far removed from 
the usual depositories of the dead, 
and of animal substances of every 
kind, proves that nature has “8 
vided for it some other supplies. 
If it should be urged that these 
unsightly creatures are found in 
greater numbers in the church- 
yard, I would ask whether they 
do not always abound in a soil 
not frequently disturbed? This 
will explain why they are seen 
more ryt in the cemetery 
than in the garden or the field, 

If the earth-worm cannot be 
charged with this disgusting ap- 
petite, I am not aware of any 
other creature peculiar to the re- 
positories of the dead, of which it 
may be declared, nor have I ever 
heard that in cases of exhuma- 
tion, or in the examination of de- 
cayed coffins, or ancient vaults, 
that carnivorous worms have been 
discovered, 

It is true that the larva of the 
fly will be usually found in ani- 
mal bodies exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere, but the very 
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act of burying those bodies in 
the grave not only conceals them 
from view, but actually prevents 
the occurrence of so great a humi- 
liation. 

I suspect that this opinion, 
which poets have sanctioned, and 
the excited imaginations of the 
multitude received, is founded on 
the phraseology employed in our 
English translation of the Bible; 
it may, therefore, be worth while 
to examine whether any passages 
can be found which really sanc- 
tion such a notion, 

In the Scriptures we find two 
Hebrew words used in such situa- 
tions ; mm, to dart, project, &c. 
This word may signify the earth- 
worm; as it well describes its 
motion, projecting one part of its 
body, and dragging the hinder 
part after it. 

The other word is nydin, from 
ybn, to split, or cleave. This, in 
the LXX, is rendered «oxxoc ; 
which, if just, brings it among the 
class of insects which are vulgarly 
called maggots. This appears to 
be right, inasmuch as this word is 
used to express scarlet, a colour 
which, in dying, is procured from 
an insect of this tribe. 

The first of these words, mn, 
neers in the following passages. 

ob xvii. 14. “ I have said to 
corruptiov, thou art my father, to 
the worm, thou art my mother and 
my sister.” Here the grave is 
described as the patriarch’s bed of 
darkness, but nothing is said of 
devouring ; it only recognizes a 
humiliating relation. 

Job vii. 5. “* My flesh is clothed 
with worms, apd clods of dust, 
my skin is broken, and become 
loathsome.” Heis, however, now 
alive! and refers either to the 
worms among the dust in which 
he sat; or, possibly, his sores, 

olluted by the deposit of larva. 

he former is most. likely, as the 
word mn is used. 
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Job xxi. 26. “ They shall lie 
down alike in the dust, and the 
worms shall cover them.” ‘Here 
the grave is intended, but nothing 
more is expressed than his near 
neighbourhood to the worms. 

Job xxiv. 19, 20. “ Drought 
and heat consume the snow waters, 
so doth the grave those which 
have sinned. The womb shall 
forget him; the worm shall feed 
sweetly on him ;” 

Verse 19 speaks of the grave 
consuming, but that it does by the 
decomposition of the body, which 
takes place therein. 

Verse 20, is the only text I can 
find which seems to sanction the 
idea of a worm actually feeding 
on the dead in the grave. This, 
it would appear from the, words 
used, refers to the earth-worm, 
which cannot feed upon flesh. 
Indeed this branch of the verse 
can have no more claim to be un- 
derstood literally, than the former, 
which says, ‘‘ the womb shall for- 
get him ;” which is evidently a 
metaphorical expression. Scott, 
in his poetical version of Job, 
remarks, that the Hebrew word 
signifies corruption, which pro- 
duces worms, rather than the 
worm itself. He refers it to 
disease seizing the profligate sin- 
ner, and breeding worms in him, 
while yet alive. 

There is another passage which 
may seem to foster the notion, 
which occurs Job xix. 26, 27, 
which in our translation stands 
thus, ‘‘ and though after my skin, 
worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall gre God;, whom [ 
shall see for myself, and mine 
eyes shall behold, and not ano- 
ther; although my reins be con- 
sumed within me. 

Here are so many words in 
italics, put in to make this sense, 
that it is fair to doubt if this be 
the real meaning, seeing it could 
not have this meaning without all 
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these additions, I observe that 
the main word to our present pur- 
pose, worms, is in italics; there is 
no word in the original answering 
to, or suggesting, this bold addi- 
tion. Perhaps a truer translation 
would be; ‘“‘ My Redeemer shall 
arise upon my dust.” ver. 25. 
« And after” (he is arisen) ‘‘ my 
skin shall surround this” (body, 
now so reduced by disease,) “ and 
from my flesh” (thus raised again) 
«*T shall see God.” ‘ Whom I 
shall see to me,” (on my side,) 
‘‘and not a stranger,” alienated. 
The hope carried him out beyond 
himself, and he concludes by ex- 
pressing his earnest desire for 
the glorious consummation thus, 
“ my reins are consumed within 
me.” The words paraphrastically 
added may be left out, yet there 
will be clear sense in the original. 

Isaiah xiv.11. ‘ The worm is 
spread under thee, and the worms 
cover thee.” Here both the words 
appear, and that which seems to 
mean the maggot, is put last, as in 
the former instance: intimating 
more decidedly the corruption to 
which the body tends. It is 
spoken of the King of Babylon in 
Hades, among the dead. Yet, 
rather, as among their living 
spirits, than their dead bodies, 
since they are represented as being 
moved from their thrones, in order 
to receive him, verses 9,10. At 
any rate this only repeats the 
former idea of near neighbour- 
hood, and affords no sanction to 
the opinion we impugn. It should 
however be remarked, that this 
reception is forcibly confined to 
his soul, his separate spirit; not 
only by the scene taking place in 
Hades, the unseen world, but by 
the account given of his dis- 
honoured body, verse 19, “‘ But 
thou art cast out of thy grave as 
an abominable branch, and as the 
raiment of those that are slain, 
thrust through with a sword, as 





a carcase trodden under foot.” 
As his body was thus cast forth 
from the grave, and exposed to 
the atmosphere, it would doubt- 
less become the prey of those 
carnivorous insects I have already 
described, but this is not the case 
we are now contemplating. 

There is another important pas- 
sage, which seems at first sight 
to bear upon the point in hand, 
Isa. Ixvi. 24, ‘‘ And they shall go 
forth, and look upon the car- 
cases of the men that have trans- 
gressed against me; for their 
worm shall not die, neither shall 
their fire be quenched; and they 
shall be an abhorring to all flesh,” 

Yet this evidently has no re- 
ference to the grave, there is no 
fire there, though there may be 
worms, It exhibits rather the un- 
buried carcases of men consumed 
by divine wrath, compared to fire, 
ver. 15, 16, and slain with the 
sword. Among such bodies, carni- 
vorous worms naturally breed; 
but these are not the earth-worm, 
nor any worm inhabiting the 
grave, 

As those who go forth to 
worship Sabbath after Sabbath, 
ver. 23, shall look on these; it 
seems rather to represent the pre- 
sent corrupt state of the unbe- 
lieving Jews, which Christians 
may contemplate, as the prophecy 
relates to Gospel times. It oc- 
curs after that remarkable pro- 
phecy, chap. Ixv. 15, ** Ye (Jews) 
shall leave your name for a curse 
unto my chosen,” how awfully 
fulfilled; ‘* for the Lord God 
shall slay thee, and call his ser- 
vants by another name.” The 
exact fulfilment of this we find, 
Acts xi. 26, ‘* And the disciples 
were called Christians first at 
Antioch.” 

Possibly it may refer to the 
restoration of the Jews; a pro- 
vince of which is recorded, ver. 20, 
that he will take of them for his 
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sanctuary service, ver. 21, and 
that their seed and name shall 
remain, ver. 22. So that all flesh, 
(Jews and Gentiles,) shall come 
and worship before the Lord, 
ver. 23. These, when owning the 
Messiah, shall look upon the car- 
cases of their impenitent brethren ; 
and shall see that the awful pu- 
nishment of heaven on their in- 
fidelity continues, and makes them 
*« an abhorring to all flesh.” 

This view of the passage de- 
stroys all idea of the earth-worm 
devouring our bodies in the 
grave. 

Our Lord has, Mark ix. 44. 46. 
48, taken up this phraseology, 
and used it as emblematic of the 
torments endured by sinners, who 
are eventually and finally lost. 
*‘Cast into hell, where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched.” The figure thus 
presented is appalling and horri- 
bly sublime; but this carries us 
quite away from the body, and 
the grave, and fixes the mind 
upon the soul, the condemned, 
ruined, but never-dying soul. 

This examination may be re- 
garded by some as a matter of 
dry criticism, a point not worth 
the settling; yet truth is in all 
cases better than error, and as 
in all labour there is profit, per- 
haps the writer, and perhaps, too, 
the reader, may have found it 
excite in his mind ideas of con- 
siderable importance, ideas which 
cannot be too often contemplated, 
and which need be, now and 
then, forced upon our serious con- 
sideration. 

Seeing the grave is the house ap- 
pointed for all living, it is some- 
thing to drive away from it all un- 
necessary terrors. Weak minds, 
and there are many such,cannot but 
feel so; when they cherish so great 
an attachment to this beloved body, 
as engenders solicitude respecting 
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its abode in those dreary regions, 
The gnawing worm adds greatl 
to their anxiety. To remove aoe | 
a terror, will therefore be felt by 
them to be an act of kindness, 
as the silent tomb will then suggest 
only the idea of repose, undis- 
turbed repose, which, however 
serious in its aspect, is not horri- 
ble. It leaves the body as in 
safe keeping, till the day when 
that which is sown in corruption 
shall be raised in incorruption ; 
and that which was once only a 
natural body, shall be raised a 
spiritual body—a body, humble 
believer, like thy Lord’s. 

Let us recollect, that though the 
gnawing reptiles be excluded from 
the tomb, yet our dwelling in that 
silent chamber, and association 
with the earth-worm, remains. 
And the total dissolution of the 
body to its original dust, must be 
expected still. This may direct 
our thoughts and our wishes to 
something which cannot decay ; 
and engage us to give our atten- 
tions not so much to the body, as 
to the soul. 

There is a ‘ worm that dieth 
not.” Let my readers then ex- 
change the groundless apprehen- 
sions they may have entertained 
respecting the grave-worm, fora 
salutary dread of those torments, 
which that worm shall inflict 
on the finally impenitent, who 
must for ever endure the ven- 
geance of the Most High. And 
let the believers in our Lord Jesus 
Christ rejoice, that by divine 
grace they are exempted from the 
bitter pangs of the second death, 
and that they may look to the 
grave, stripped of all its terrors, 
through faith in Him, who de. 
livers from the fear of death those 
who were all their life-time subject 
to bondage. 


Imus, 
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SUGGESTIONS ON SOME PROPHETIC SYMBOLS. 


To the Editors.— Amidst the at- 
tempts which are daily made to 
interpret the prophetic visions of 
the Apocalypse, the following 
suggestions may not be altogether 
uninteresting to your numerous 
readers. They probably contain 
some things that are opposed to 
the sentiments of the generality of 
Christians. I hope, however, that 
a Christian spirit, and that love of 
truth which teaches us to examine 
all things, and which should espe- 
cially influence us’ in declaring 
our opinions to the world, will 
— their insertion, though it 

principally with a view of 
roving them to be erroneous. 
t is well known that the seven 
heads of the beast, mentioned by 
St. John, (on which the woman, 
supposed to represent the Romish 
church, was sitting,) are considered 
symbolical of the seven hills on 
which Rome was built. An at- 
tentive consideration of the sacred 
text, will suggest a variety of ob- 
jections to this theory. How, it 
may be inquired, can the Romish 
church, which has extended its 
influence over Christendom, be 
said to sit on the seven hills 
on which ancient Rome was 
erected? An intelligent reader 
may easily perceive other ob- 
jections to the popular theory, 
But without encroaching on the 
space allotted to such commu- 
nications as this, permit me to 
inquire : ‘‘ Is it not more probable 
that these seven heads indicate the 
sacraments of the Romish church ?” 
Whether this be the signification 
of the seven heads or not, there is 
certainly some plausibility in this 
mode of interpreting certain pas- 
sages. The angel, it will be ob- 
jected, remarked to St. John, 
“The seven heads are seven 
mountains.” But are these words 


sufficient to determine the ques- 
tion? There are several reasons 
for supposing that these words of 
St. John’s heavenly instructor 
were intended to amplify the mys- 
tery, and not to explain it. Two 
only may suffice for the present. 
The view which has just been 
given is more consistent with the 
tenor of the whole book of Reve- 
lations, than that which the popu- 
lar voice has applied to the seven 
heads of the beast. It appears 
likewise to convey. a more exalted 
idea of the Speenly pes as a book 
rich in meaning, and fraught with 
spiritual instruction. 

Again; the mark of the beast, 
to which but little attention has 
been paid by interpreters, appears, 
on examination, to be of no small 
importance. It probably signi- 
fies some rite or ceremony which 
is universally prevalent through- 
out Christendom, and must be re- 
garded as an ecclesiastical insti- 
tution, rather than a political one, 
A mark is a sign of distinction, 
and may be employed as a badge 
of discipleship. t us examine 
a few particulars relative to this 
mark. It is represented in the 
vision of St. John to be so gene- 
rally received as to distinguish the 
whole Christian world from the 
rest of mankind. ‘ No man,” it 
is added, “might buy or sell, 
without first receiving it.” From 
this necessity of receiving the 
mark prior to all other transac- 
tions, it is natural to infer that it 
was of an initiatory kind. There 
were two ways of receiving it; in 
the right hand, and in the fore- 
head. This implies a division in 
the practice of the church, and 
may intimate a difference of opi- 
nion respecting the proper mode 
of receiving the mark, That there 
was a great degree of unanimity 
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on the subject is evident, for all 
received it, ‘‘small and great, 
rich and poor, free and bond.” Is 
there not then just reason to fear 
that Protestants, as well as Ro- 
manists, are included in this de- 
scription? How easily does the 
phrase, ‘‘free and bond” apply, 
in the present day, to the church- 
men and dissenters of this empire. 
It is unnecessary to mention what 
rite is alluded to in the foregoing 
remarks ; but if the reasoning be 
correct, there is much cause: to 
fear that Protestants are involved 
in those errors of Antichrist, 
which are often supposed to be- 
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long exclusively to the church of 
Rome ; and that he who deceiveth 
the whole earth, has, to a certain 
extent, deluded us. I would in- 
quire here, ‘‘Is it not probable 
that the mark, as well as the name 
of the beast, is equal, by a nu- 
merical reckoning, to the Apo- 
calyptic number? Is it not also 
probable that the mysterious lan- 
guage contained in the last verse 
of the thirteenth chapter, is in- 
tended to assist us in the discovery 
of the mark; and that the whole 
of this inspired cnigma may be 
solved by some discovery on that 
subject ?” 

A ConsTANT READER. 
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To the Editors —HAvine loug 
resided in Wales, and had several 
opportunities of making myself 
acquainted, in some degree, with 
the eloquence of our Welsh 
preachers, I feel inclined to send 
you a few papers on this subject, 
though conscious of the disad- 
vantages I labour under in being 
obliged to depend on the accuracy 
of others. Sometimes a compe- 
tent friend gives me a translation 
of what he has most admired in a 
Welsh sermon; sometimes I find 
translations in print; and, more 
frequently, I have the privilege of 
hearing a Welsh brother expressing 
himself, as well as he can, in 
English, when he generally trans- 
fuses all the peculiarities of his 
language into mine, and thus gives 
me no very imperfect idea of ge- 
nuine Welsh oratory. But though 
I can only present you with such 
«* illustrations” as my friends have 
translated for me, yet, 1 trust, that 
even the best judges will not tell 
you that they are wholly unsuit- 
able, or that the character and 

N.S. NO. 57, 


I. 


beauty of their originals are en- 
tirely lost. 

One peculiarity, or rather excel- 
lence in the preaching of many 
Welsh ministers, (especially those 
of the Calvinistic Methodists,’ 
consists in the repetition of signi- 
Jficant words, with an emphasis and 
tone expressive of the solemn, 
deep, and tender feeling of the 
speaker. This not unfrequently 
occasions a correspondent feeling 
in the audience, so as to move the 
passions, and produce a_ visible 
and powerful effect. This I not 
only witnessed on one occasion, 
butalsoinvoluntarily felt, although 
another class of emotions was oc- 
casionally excited by the preacher’s 
singular attitudes and barbarous 
English. From the Epistle to 
‘¢the church of the Laodiceans,” 
in the Revelation of St. Jéhn, he 
proposed to speak on the condition 
of man by nature ; the opinion he, 
nevertheless, has of himself; and 
the advice given him by the Sa- 
viour; he then proceeded in some 
such way as this :—* What is the 
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condition of man? Ah! miserable 
condition indeed! How wretched 


and perishing! He is naked—has 
no righteousness to cover him! 
He must be wretched and naked, 
because he is poor—poor—poor ! 
And, to add to the misery of his 
condition, he is blind !—blind— 
blind! Well, but what is his opi- 
nion of himself? Alas! notwith- 
standing his miserable condition, 
he thinks he is rich—rich—in- 
creased in goods! He fancies he 
stands in need of nothing !—no- 
thing! no, nothing!” The words 
in italics, interspersed with brief 
and pointed remarks, were re- 
peated a great many times, in the 
former part of the sermon; and in 
such a way as to fix the hearer’s 
attention, fill his mind with the 
subject, and make him sore, if I 
may use the expression, by repeated 
strokes. It was not an unmeaning 

ition of the same words; nor 
does this style of speaking ever 
betray it, except in cases of 
failure, through inability or un- 
skilful management. The preacher, 
on the contrary, seemed to make 
sure the ground already occupied, 
while he gradually proceeded, 
with caution and certainty, to the 
attainment of his object. In short, 
I am persuaded that this style of 
argument frequently proves like a 
well-conducted attack, in which 
the firing is directed with accu- 
racy and sustained with vigour, so 
that every shot produces its in- 
tended effect, until the power of 
resistance fails, and the proud 
battlements of the enemy fall to 
ruin. But the greatest impression 
of which [ was conscious, was 
towards the close of the sermon, 
after the preacher had dwelt a 
little on the words, “ I counsel 
thee to buy of me gold,” &c. He 
observed, that the things alluded 
to in the Saviour’s advice, could 
not be had at all times. ‘“ Yes- 
terday,” said he, ‘* was market-day 
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in this town. Those who came to 
market yesterday might buy what- 
ever they wanted—the supply was 
abundant; but were they to come 
now, they would find the market 
closed—all gone, and nothing to 
be had !—nothing to be had!” 1 re- 
peat the words, but am not able 
to express the fire, and pathos, and 
seriousness of the speaker. In 
order to form a correct judgment, 
the reader must hear for himself. 

Whatever exceptions there may 
be, in some few instances, it is 
certain that, among the Welsh, 
‘*the poorhavethe Gospel preached 
unto them ;” and, perhaps, it may 
be truly said, that while essential 
truths are constantly dwelt upon, 
many useful topics, connected with 
the Gospel, are too much neglected. 
With this remark, I present your 
readers with an illustration very 
recently put into my hands.—* If 
we compare the religion of the 
Bible to a garden, Christ is the 
tree of life in the midst of it. If 
we compare the system of the in- 
spired writers to the firmament, 
Christ is the sun that shines in it. 
If we compare the gospel to an 
arch, Christ is the key-stone in the 
centre. Take that away, and the 
arch must fall, involving all that 
depends on it in one common 
ruin,” 

Not many years since, I went 
to hear a celebrated Welsh mi- 
nister, who was announced to 
preach in English. He did so, 
and much to my satisfaction, 
though his English was by no 
means correct. And, as I have 
no wish to trouble you with a 
lengthy communication, the con- 
clusion of his sermon shall be 
that of the present paper. ‘“ And 
now, my hearers,” said he, ‘‘ what 
think you of the Saviour? Do 
flee to Him for refuge, and is 

e precious in your esteem? If 
not, the artillery of heaven is 
pointed against you! ‘Phecannon 
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is loaded—the match is just about 
to be applied—and the christless 
sinner must perish ; for if any man 
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love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be Anathema Maran-atha !” 
Haverfordwest. J. B. 





A SUGGESTED CORRECTION OF PALMER CORRECTED. 


To the Editors—It appears to 
me that there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose with your Cor- 
respondent J. E., that James 
Livesey, the author of IIvevpa 
rokoy.a, is the same person with 
Mr. Lively, or Livesly, mentioned 
in Palmer’s Nonconformist Me- 
morial. It is evident that Mr. 
Livesey was a conformist, so that 
on the supposition of identity, the 
name of Leveley or Livesley, 
should have no phos in Palmer's 
Catalogue. But this supposition 
is, I conceive, annihilated by the 
fact that Mr. Livesey was an 
author of considerable celebrity 
in his time, and it is not at all 
—- that Calamy, who pub- 
ished his first edition in 1702, 
should have been so ignorant of 
Mr. L.’s sentiments on church dis- 


cipline, nay even of his history, | 


and of the orthography of his 
name, as to insert in a catalogue 
of ministers ejected in 1662, the 
name of a gentleman who conti- 
nued in the church till 1674, and 
most probably till his death, and 
that too under a mispelled ap- 
pellation, which Mr. Livesey’s 
title-pages would have sufficiently 
rectified. Perhaps J. E. will not 
be unwilling to receive the follow- 
ing hints respecting Mr. Livesey. 
He was in 1660 minister at Ather- 
ton. His publications, in addi- 
tion to that already mentioned, 
are ‘*Enchiridion Judicum, or 
Jehoshaphat’s Charge to his Judges, 
together with Catastrophe Mag- 
natum, 8vo.”—‘‘ Funeral Sermon 
for John Atherton, Esq. on 2 Sam. 
iii, 38, 39. 8vo. 1660.”—* The 
greatest Losse, a Sermon on Matt. 


xvi. 26. 8vo.” John Atherton, 
Esq. of Atherton, was Mr. Live- 
sey’s patron. Mr, Livesey ap- 
ears to have removed to Great 
udworth about the time of the 
Act of Conformity; probably the 
living of Atherton had been con- 
ferred on him in the unsettled 
times of the Parliament, and was 
again restored to its original in- 
cumbent on the restoration. I 
cannot offer any solution to the 
question respecting the true name 
of the gentleman ejected from 
Great Budworth. But, however 
the case may be in this instance, 
a new edition of Palmer, or rather 
of Calamy, is much wanted. There 
are many considerable additions 
to those volumes in private hands, 
and if any enterprising bookseller 
would take the pecuniary risk, I 
doubt not but some one of the 

many admirers of the noble arm 
of confessors of 1662, would wil- 
lingly undertake the literary task. 
Unus CuLtrorum. 





Another Correspondent has sent 
us the following remark connected 
with this discussion. 

Calamy, in his account of 
Ejected Ministers, (Vol. II. of 
his Abridgment of Baxter’s Life, 
p- 135.) gives, under Cheshire— 
** Bridworth. Mr. Levesley”—and 
adds nothing more. But there is 
no such place as Bridworth, and, 
from a bad hand-writing, it might 
easily be mistaken for Budworth, 
James Livesey was the Vicar of 
Budworth. 

Mr. Palmer seems to have been 
misled by Mr. Calamy’s inac- 
curacy or want of information. 

3Q2 
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ON, SOME’: NOVEL PHRASES RELATING TO AN ORDINATION 
SERVICE. 


To the Editors.—W frequently 
hear now-a-days of ‘‘ the march 
of intellect,” and old-fashioned 
people are accustomed to various 
novelties. Care must, however, 
be taken, that while information 
and inventions multiply, the proper 
use of words is ‘not forgotten. 
Many of your friends were sur- 
prised and amused to read, in your 
number for June, of a minister 
being ‘‘ installed” over the Con- 
gregational Church in Belfast, and 
of an “installation prayer” having 
been offered on the occasion. We 
are familiar with the terms as con- 
nected with the different orders of 
knighthood among the nobility, 
and some of the higher function- 
aries in the national hierarchy, but 
for introducing them to describe 
the “ ordination” of an independent 


minister, there surely exists no 
authority, and I am desirous of 
reventing your valuable miscel- 
any being sprees to as coun- 
tenancing such an abuse of words. 
I am aware a prejudice prevails 
that in “ the Sister Isle” expres- 
sions occasionally flow faster than 
ideas, though I have heard a 
shrewd Scotsman attempt to ac- 
count for what are termed “ Irish 
bulls,” on the supposition that ut- 
terance cannot keep pace with the 
rapidity of thought among the 
sons of Erin. However that may 
be, English noncons will always 
prefer accuracy and simplicity 
above finery, as characteristics of 
your pages. 
Yours, &c. 


VERBUM SAT. 





POETRY. 





“ PEACE I LEAVE WITH THEE.”—Joun xiv. 5. 


Sucn was thy legacy at parting, Lord! 

All pow’r,— all willingness to give were thine ; 

Thou might’st have made earth’s potentates resign, 
The wealth wherewith their palaces was stored, 
The noble’s dignity, — the miser’s hoard, 

The field, the flock, the olive, and the vine, 

Pearls from the ocean,—treasures from the mine. 
All these thy bounty could thy friends afford ;— 
¥et none of these were pledges of thy love ! 

But thou didst ome on that solemn day, 


What the worl 


gives not, nor can take away. 


Peace! sought in vain, when not a gift from thee ; 
How doth that legacy our hearts reprove ? 
Still wedded to earth's joys, though vain and false they be. 


Rev. xxii. 17. 


Come who will! The voice from heaven, 
Like a silver trumpet calls ; 

Come who will! the church hath given 
Back the echo from her walls. 


Come! to rivers ever flowing 
From the high eternal throne ; 
Come! where God his gifts bestowing, 
In the church on earth is known. 


Heavenly music! each who listens, 
Longing for his spirit’s home ; 

While his look with rapture glistens, 
Burns to say, I come! I come! 


Homerton. 


James EpMesTon. 
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The Church in Danger from Herself: or, 
The Causes of her present declining 
State explained. Dedicated to the Arch- 
— of Canterbury and York. By 
the Rev. John Acaster, Vicar of St. 
Helen's, York, and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. the Earl of Mex- 
borough. London: Seeley and Sons, 
Fleet Street. pp. 171. 6s. 

It is an ominous thing to hear the 

cry of danger when no danger ap- 

pears to be near. To hear this 

cry uttered by the inhabitants of a 

place when not assailed by external 

foes, indicates that something is 
wrong among themselves; and we 
have the highest nome py for as- 
serting, that a house or a kingdom 
divided against itself cannot stand 
—such are the present circum- 
stances of the church established 
by law in this country, She. is 
surrounded by walls and bulwarks, 
lofty and strong; built upon the 
foundation of the King, Lords, 
and Commons of England ; adorn- 
ed and nourished by learned and 
exclusive Universities, which take 
great care that should men come 
in, either avowed enemies, or in- 
different friends, that they shall 
all be sworn believers and advo- 
cates of her cause before they go 
out; guarded and mondiva § by 
orthodox creeds and articles; se- 
cured by canons and liturgies, all 
of which men are required ex animo 
to believe to be according to the 
word of God; superintended by 
Bishops and Archbishops, and a 
host of Clergy, all of whose in- 
terest it is to promote her ane 
rity and glory; beside many other 
provisions, all tending to secure her 
safety and advance her prosperity. 

Without, at this moment, there is 

nothing peeping, and muttering, or 
resenting a hostile aspect. The 

Discheben who are regarded as 

the sworn and natural foes of the 


church, never were more quiet. 
Whether the Repeal of the Test Act 
has operated upon them asa nar- 
cotic, we cannot say ; but certainly 
they can have alarmed nobody 
for some time back by their rest- 
lessness or clamour. e have, in 
fact, been reproaching ourselves of 
late, for our passiveness and seem- 
ing indifference to our own inte- 
rests, as well as apparent unconcern 
about the aggressive movements of 
the church. But we have been 
roused from this apparent apathy, 
(for we wish our readers to under- 
stand that we both feel and know 
more than we always tell,) by the 
ery, ‘‘ The Church in Danger from 
Herself,” and we think it our duty 
to give our nonconformist friends, 
as well as the church, the benefit 
of this note of alarm. 

Mr. Acaster is evidently very 
much in earnest; he writes strongly, 
warns faithfully, gives his name as 
the pledge of his sincerity, dedi- 
cates his book to the two Arch- 
bishops, with little hope, we appre- 
hend, that their Graces will pay 
any attention to the subject. 

The work is divided into four 


‘chapters, in which the following 


subjects are discussed, 


“TI, The Necessity of a Church Esta- 
blishment to maintain and perpetuate the 
Christian Religion through successive 
generations, and to meet the religious 
wants of the nation. 

- “TI. The Church of England, as b 
law established, is, if properly and effi- 
ciently administered, peculiarly adapted 
to maintain and perpetuate the Chris- 
tian Religion, and to meet in every way 
the spiritual wants of the Nation. 

“TII. Deviations from the Adjust- 
ments and Regulations of the Founders 
of the Church, the Cause of her present 
Inefficiency, and of Dissent throughout 
the Land. 

“TV. Necessity of returning to the 
original intentions of the Founders of 
the Church; with regard to all the plans 








which they devised, and the regulations 
they ad ; in order to render her 
efficient for the purpose intended ;—to 
regain the confidence of the people ; and 
to preserve her in existence.” 


The first chapter on Establish- 
ments, is a series of assumptions 
from beginning to end. Mr. A, 
does not understand the subject, 
if he is not aware that all he has 
‘said has been answered a thousand 
times. It would have been satis- 
factory, had he looked a little at 
-what has been urged in opposition 
to all the positions he has advanced. 
But this is only one of the many 
instances with which we are fami- 
liar, of the entire ignorance under 
whick churchmen generally labour 
of any side of the question except 
their own. Let us hear a little of 
what Mr. A. has to say. 


But so blind and inconsistent is 
error, that the stoutest objectors to the 
religious establishments of the land, are 
the most tenacious of the privileges, 
which in fact these establishments be- 
stow: so little, indeed, are most of them 
inclined to be interfered with, or to 
suffer any inconvenience either in their 
persons or in the invasion of their rights, 
that they are the very first to complain 
of any, even the least encroachment; 
and to seek redress from those protect- 
ing laws which the state has provided 
for all the professors of Christianity 
throughout the land. But if the state 
had not been professedly Christian, and 
if Christianity had not been declared by 
it to be the established religion of the 
land, there would have been no protec- 
tion of this description to which they 
could look. Christianity, and its real 
professors, would have been always ex- 
to the scorn, contempt, and per- 
secution, of the wicked; and there 
would have been no safety for those who, 
influenced by its doctrines, and obedient 
to its laws, separated themselves from 
the society of their tless and 
wicked neighbours; and by this de- 
clared, that they alone were the children 
of God. In fact, real Christianity can- 
not exist but in a state of constant per- 
secation, where it is not professed and 
protected as the established religion of 


the land. To entertain the opposite 
eyiaten is todo so the evidence 
of the most clear undeniable facts. 


Left, therefore, to itself, it would only 
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exist in small and detached societies. 
The great bulk of the nation would have 
no means, as they would have no inclina- 
tion, to be instructed in their duty to 
Ged. Either then the Christian religion 
must be the established religion of the 
land, and means must be provided for 
the universal instruction of the people, 
or-the great bulk of the nation must be 
always in a heathen state, and remain 
the implacable enemies and constant per- 
secutors of them that are good, But 
this surely was never the intention of 
Him whose mercy is over all his works ; 
and whose religion, while it brings glory 
to himself, breathes nothing but peace 
on earth, and good will towards men. 
It was therefore clearly designed to be 
the universal religion. All nations were 
to be taught, and none were to be left, 
if are without the constant means 
to be informed. Nothing but a religious 
establishment, embracing an universal 
and successive ministry, can meet these 
demands. God works his will ordinarily 
- gre and not by constant miracles. 
is is the usual course of the Divine 
proceeding. So our great and wise an- 
cestors thought. They were men of en- 
larged, enlightened, and liberal minds. 
At the hazard of their lives, therefore, 
they projected and accomplished that 
which merits not the censure, but the 
respect and admiration of mankind. 
Raised up by God in troublesome times, 
and qualified by wisdom, holiness, and 
zeal, to effect the purposes of his mercy 
and grace towards the nation; they not 
= delivered us from under the power 
tyranny of the most hateful and 
dangerous apostacy that ever disgraced 
and cursed either the church or the 
world; but they laid a platform, on 
which they built the ecclesiastical edifice 
of the realm, so wise and scriptural in 
its constitution, and so beneficent, ex- 
pansive, and holy in its designs, that 
ages yet to come will commemorate with 
joy and gladness, the wisdom and bene- 
ficence of its objects, and of the methods 
proposed for their accomplishment ”’— 
pp. 8—11. 

Now we beg leave to ask Mr. A. 
in what page of English History 
he has found it recorded, ‘ that 
Dissenters owe the privileges of 
which they are so tenacious, to the 
religious establishment of the land ?” 
We are so ignorant as to believe 
the very reverse, and so sinful, that 
we do not feel one particle of gra- 
titude for the obligations conferred 
on us, It is almost provoking to 
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have been oppressed, injured, and 
insulted by the dominant church, 
whose wishes, if gratified, would 
long since have exterminated us, 
and then to be told we owe all our 
privileges to it. But we are ac- 
customed to such things. 

Mr. A. asserts that “ real Chris- 
tianity cannot exist but in a state 
of constant persecution, where it is 
not professed and protected as the 
established religion of the land.” 
Pray is North America in any map 
with which Mr. A. is acquainted ? 
Does he believe that any real Chris- 
tianity exists there? Or does it 
exist only in a state of persecution ? 
If he does not know, he ought to 
know, that Christianity is, in Ame- 
rica, in as good, we might venture 
to say a better state, then it is in 
England. The bulk of our Eng- 
lish population is, according to his 
own showing, little better than 
heathen. Let him read again the 
following passage in his own book, 


*¢ Has every parish in the kingdom its 
incumbent constantly living and residing 
amongst the people? To this question, 
like the other, a negative answer must 
be returned. Let us, then, see how the 
matter stands from the information be- 
fore us. The Bishop of Winchester tells 
us, in his late charge at Llandaff, that 
out of two hundred and thirty-four in- 
cumbencies, into which the diocese is 
divided, only ‘ ninety-seven parishes 
enjoy the advantage of clergy, incum- 
bents and curates, actually resident.’ 
Taking the curates to amount to one- 
half of the whole, which will be found 
I believe to be generally correct, then 
only about forty-eight of the two hundred 
and thirty-four incumbents are actually 
resident in their parishes. 

“ Conceiving this to be a fair specimen 
of the state of every diocese in the king- 
dom, what an alarming reflection is it 
calculated to excite!! Nearly four-fifths 
of the parishes throughout the whole 
kingdom have no resident incumbent; 
consequently near four-fifths of the peo- 
pe are left, as it respects their paid and 
egal pastor, as sheep without a shepherd. 
They have no incumbent to watch over 
them, to feed them, or to care for their 
best and highest interests; none to whom 
they can resort for advice, counsel, or 
succour, in all their trials, sorrows, 


temptations, and difficulties ; none to in- 
struct, to sooth, and comfort them, on 
the bed of affliction and death; and none 
to assist them in their preparation for a 
boundless and never-ending eternity. 
Their legal, paid, rightful, and most 
solemnly avowed instructors are fled. 
Some they never see or hear, for five— 
ten—fifteen—twenty, and even thirty 
eo together. Some, again, are born, 

rought up, marry, have families, live, 
and die, and enter into eternity, without 
ever once either seeing or hearing their 
legal teacher. I speak of numerous facts 
in all the above instances within my own 
knowledge, and of several incumbents 
whose churches and parishes I can see 
from the place in which I sit and write ; 
so that in regard to the incumbents, 
there are millions through the land who 
have literally no man that careth for. 
their souls. What a consideration! What 
a fearful consideration ! 

* And is all this known, and yet tole- 
rated? Yes,itis known; itis tolerated; 
it is often facilitated by those whose 
duty it is to stand in the gap: and what 
is still more fearful and alarming, it is 
barred from remedy by the dispensations 
and licences of our spiritual rulers. 

“If any thing can unloose the bind- 
ing sinews of a state; if any thing can 
weaken and destroy that religions prin- 
ciple which is the only sure bond of its 
peace and security; if any thing can 
render an established religion inefficient 
for the purposes intended by it: if any 
thing can arouse the displeasure of 
Almighty God against it, alienate the 
affections of the people from it, render 
it loathsome in their estimation, make 
them desire its downfall, and raise their 
shout,—down with it! down with it! 
even to the ground! there is then in this 
sad and fearful dereliction of principle 
and of duty a cause afforded, and which, 
without a speedy remedy, is sufficient of 
itself to effect eventually the ruin of 
both. Perhaps half the population of the 
country have already left the establish- 
ment, and ranged themselves under the 
standard of dissent. And if we add to 
this, the very slight attention paid to re- 
ligion by a great majority of the rest, we 
shall soon perceive the critical situation 
in which we stand, and how very easy 
a concurrence of events may turn the 
scale against us, and involve both the 
church and the state in one and the 
same overwhelming ruin.”—pp. 103— 
105. 


This passage requires no com- 
ment from us. It is not more 
severe and solemn than it is true. 





But notwithstanding this lament- 
able view of the church, which is 
held by Mr. A., he is a most de- 
voted admirer of her constitution, 
and of all that belongs to her. 
Speaking of her forms, he says, 


“ Beside a truly effective and devoted 
ministry ; and the sound and scriptural 
doctrines which they intended should be 
constantly and uniformly held and taught ; 
the founders of our church considered it 
of the utmost importance, that in the 
public devotions there should be such a 
holy union of spirit, and uniformity of 
manner, in expressing their humble and 
penitent confessions,—their wants,— 
and their thanksgivings, to the Father 
of Mercies, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ; that the whole church when 
assembled might fully answer to that 
holy unity which St. Pani designed when 
he prayed for the Romans, that they 
should be so like-minded, ‘ that ye may, 
(said he,) with one mind and one mouth 
glorify » even the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ For this end they 
compiled and drew up our ecclesiastical 
forms of devotion and worship. The 
devout and humble spirit which they 
breathe, and the comprehensive and ex- 
pansive manner in which they express 
all the requests to which the devout 
worshipper is expected to give utterance, 
for himself, and others, and the whole 
of the human kind—render them at once 
the most scriptural, rational, chaste, 
edifying. charitable, and spiritual forms 
of devotion, that ever were devised for 
the direction and assistance of a truly 
Christian people in the performance of 
the most important duties required at 
their hands. The chief reasons why they 
are not thus esteemed by all those who 
ought to use them, and by others who, 
dissenting from us, have adopted a dif- 
ferent mode of religious worship, are, 
I apprehend, an inadequate sense and 
feeling of their own wants, weaknesses, 
and imperfections; and consequently a 
deficiency in that humble, heartfelt, and 
sublime devotion, which they so emi- 
nently breathe. Let these be rectified, 
and a very different estimate will be 
formed of their superior excellency and 
worth, For ages they have stood the 
test of all the remarks‘ and criticisms, 
both of the prejudiced and the profane. 
A different spirit and feeling respecting 
them, I am happy to believe, are be- 
ginning to be manifested. Real Chris- 
hag every party, are now disposed 
to take a more charitable view of things 


in which they differ. To the degree in 
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which this prevails, will the devotional 
forms of our church rise in the general 
esteem. The following eulogy on the 
service of our church, extracted from a 
Presbyterian periodical publication of 
the United States, I shall give as a speci- 
men of this change. ‘ The church ser- 
vice for the morning is long, but it is 
not wearisome. So far from it, it is 
popular and delightful. ‘The reason is 
obvious :--the prayers, which are trul 
devotional, are short; and the service is 
interspersed with the Liturgy, the les- 
sons for the day, a portion of the Psalms, 
and the occasional anthems, pealed forth 
from the deep-toned and melodious 
organ. The consequence is, that neither 
mind nor body are fatigued. But if 
the hearers were to attend during the 
same length of time, to two or three 
rayers from well-meaning laymen, as 
is often the case in our conference 
meetings, they would bitterly complain.’” 
—pp.- 18 -- 20 


We thank Mr. A. for his truly 
candid and charitable intimation 
that ‘* our disaffection to the Liturgi- 
cal service of the Church of Eng- 
land is owing to an inadequate 
sense and feeling of our own wants, 
weaknesses, and imperfections, and 
a deficiency in humble, heartfelt, 
and sublime devotion.” We trust 
we are not insensible to our im- 
perfections and deficiences; . but 
when we are thus judged and con- 
demned by a fellow sinner, we 
have a right to ask him, ‘‘ who art 
thou that judgest another man’s ser- 
vant?” Perhaps our Owens, and 
Baxters, and Howes, and Dod- 
dridges were all men of little spi- 
ritual feeling, or sublimity of de- 
votion. They assigned reasons for 
objecting to those forms which Mr. 
A. so devoutly admires, which he 
would have done well to answer, 
instead of preferring an accusation 
which he cannot sustain. We con- 
sider the Church-service unscrip- 
tural, tautological ; its imposition 
anti-christian; and in some of its 
parts most awfully calculated to 
injure the souls of men. If Mr. 
A. is imagining that its merits are 
rising among Dissenters, he labours 
under a great mistake. We are 
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not insensible to many of its beau- 
ties, but we have as strong an im- 
pression as our forefathers enter- 
tained of its defects and blemishes. 
It is altogether unfitted for the 
worship of a more scriptural church 
than the Church of England. 

Mr. A. is of opinion that most 
of the evils of which he complains 
arise from a departure from the 
scm and practices of the 
ounders of the Anglican Church. 
We apprehend that he is not 
well informed even on this subject. 
We do not think they were the 
thoroughly enlightened men which 
they have often been represented. 
We should like to see a good 
answer from the pen of a Church- 
man, to a late article in the Edin- 
burgh Review, on the Character of 
Cranmer? It would be gratifying 
to be informed, on good authority, 
when the Church of England was 
in a much better state, in regard 
to religion, than it is at present. 
We must, however, let Mr. A. 
be heard fully as to its present 
condition, which we are assured is 
not better than he represents. The 
following is his account of the mi- 
nistry. 

“* Whatever our spiritual rulers may 
think of this matter, or however lax 
and indifferent they may be with regard 
to the qualifications in question, the 
present plan of admitting into the mini- 
stry men whose disability to preach is 
notorious, is found such a maim and 
hindrance where it occurs, as utterly to 
destroy in the minds of the people all 
regard for the church, and in many in- 
stances, alas! for religion itself. On 


this subject, the London Magazine, in an . 


article called ‘ The Religious World Dis- 
played,’ has this observation :—‘ The 
churches of the establishment had, in 
fact, become little better.than so many 
dormitories. Most certainly, at least, 
they presented, and do still present in 
general, less to occupy or interest either 
the understanding or the affections, than 
any other places of common resort, which 
it would be easy to name. This is a la- 
mentable truth; but being one, there is 
no reason why it should not be told. 
We know not a more perilous experi- 
N.S. NO, 57. 


ment for a man of sense to make, whose 
Christianity is not very firmly esta- 
blished indeed, than an exposure of him- 
self to the noxious influence of an ordi- 
nary church service. Infidelity, with 
all its reasoning and all its raillery, has 
never done a tithe of the mischief to the 
cause of genuine religion, which has been 
perpetuated by the mere dulness and 
imbecility of its professed, and licenced 
defenders.’ That this is too sweeping 
and general a charge, has hardly any 
need to be stated; but that there is some 
truth in it, is not to be disputed : and 
though we may justly complain of such 
an indiscriminate accusation, yet it is 
not beneath the dignity of our spiritual 
rulers, ab hoste doceri. Certain it is that 
dulness and imbecility are not calculated 
for the taste, disposition, intelligence, 
and character of the times. No man, 
whatever may be his rank or attainments, 
will be now attended to as a minister of 
religion, who does not carry his creden- 
tials along with him, as an ambassador of 
Christ; who is not sincerely devoted to 
the interests of the sacred charge com- 
mitted to him; and who does not mani- 
fest something of those special gifts and 
ability which the church requires for the 
accomplishment of that weighty and im- 
portant business intrusted to his care. 
A very slight inspection of the state of 
many of the churches of the establish- 
ment will afford evidence, sufficiently 
ample, of the truth of this remark. 
Churches therefore may be built, and 
additional services in them required; 
but unless particular care is taken to fill 
them with ministers of sound religion, of 
special gifts and ability to be preachers, 
and with hearts truly devoted to their 
work, as the church demands ; they will 
so totally fail to accomplish the purpose 
intended, that all the labour and expense 
attending theni, for the present at least, 
might as well have been spared.”— 
pp. 46 -- 48, 


On the character of the preach- 
ing in the Church, and the treat- 
ment which faithful men have ex- 
perienced, he expresses himself as 
follows: 


“IfI have any just conception what 
doctrines a Christian minister should 
constantly teach, I should conceive that 
those which the fathers of the church 
arranged are the best, and come nearest 
to that which the Scriptures enjoin, and 
the church enforced in, the best and 
purest times. But although they had a 
foresight, in such a work, which few but 
themselves have manifested ie strange 
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to say, a departure from almost every 
thing they intended, has either more or 
less constantly prevailed. Times there 
have been, when it was rare indeed, not 
to hear from the pulpit, and not to read 
from the press, the strongest contradic- 
tions of all those sound, leading, and 
scriptural doctrines, which the Articles 
and Homilies inculcate, and the reading- 
desk conveys. The consequence was, 
that nearly the whole nation, on the 
main points of Christianity, were in total 
ignorance of all it most concerned them 
to believe and know, so that almost all 
their religion consisted in their attention 
to outward forms. 

In this state were matters at the 
time of the arance of the Wesleys, 
the Whitfields, and some few other 
names in the church, worthy to be re- 
corded to the end of time. Those holy, 
able, and truly-devoted men, seeing the 
evil in age sounded the alarm, and 
called both ministers and people to con- 
sider from whence they had fallen. In 
the spirit of Jeremiah, they proclaimed, 
* Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the 
ways and see, and ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein, 
and ye shall find rest for your souls, 
But was this met by the Bishops 
and clergy of the day? Were they 
willing to hearken, to inquire, to see, 
and to return to the good old way, and 
to co-operate with them in the great and 
holy work of cleansing the sanctuary, 
and in repairing its breaches? The very 
pomp was the case. They said, in 

ect, with the Jews, ‘We will not 
hearken ; we will not inquire; we will 
not return to the old paths, neither will 
we walk therein.’ They closed their 
pulpits against them; spurned them; 
raised the most impious outcry against 
them ; and manifested a spirit which, had 
it not been restrained by just and equi- 
table laws, made in former and better 
times, would have gladly chained them 
to the stake, and destroyed their zeal 
for God in the martyr’s fire. The conse- 

mence was that they drove them and 

adherents away; and we see in 
their descendants, and in others, who 
from the same quarter have joined their 
ranks, a rival party, which, in point of 
the number of devoted worshippers, may, 


perhaps, more than equal the religious 
a cabllehmnent of the land. 

“* Had the rulers of the church been 
as wise and politic as the Pope, they 


would instantly have taken advantage of 
the talents, piety, and zeal of these great 
and worthy men; enlisted them in the 
best of causes which the human mind 
can conceive, and turned the whole for 
the advancement of true religion; for 








[Sept. 
raising the church from her decayed and 
fallen state; and making her reflect 
again something of her pristine glory. It 
was in their power to have done this. 
These men whom they hated, perse- 
cuted, and opposed, were from principle, 
conviction, and education, sincerely at- 
tached to the established church. It 
was with the greatest reluctance that 
they adopted any measures inconsistent 
with her union and order, till they were 
forced, by being absolately shut out from 
exercising their ministry in the church 
that they loved, and which they had sin- 
cerely devoted themselves to serve. But 
their opposers were blind! they were 
worse than blind! nay, I will go further, 
I will challenge the contrary to be 
proved, whether in any one instance, for 
more than a hundred years, the rulers of 
the church, or even the state, have ever 
adopted any measure for her good, 
which was not forced upon them by the 
rapid and formidable advances of her 
dissenting rivals, and then, perhaps, too 
late.”—pp. 58--60. 


We are exceedingly obliged to 
Mr. A. for these statements. They 
establish and corroborate opinions 
we have long entertained and often 
expressed. May the Lord preserve 
us from a church whose ‘“ rulers 
are blind, worse than blind”— 
** haters, persecutors, and opposers 
of the righteous.” Yet this is the 
church, according to Mr. A.’s own 
account, which he profoundly re- 
veres, and wonders that others do 
not the same. We must give 
another view of the Church, 


“The majority of those who profess 
themselves of the national church,-~-like 
other people following the religion of 
their fathers, because a have been 
born and bred up in it, think it right; 
and therefore never troubled their heads 
about inquiring any further respecting 
the principles it contains. Their names 
are found in the parish register,--some 
of them regularly attend the church, - 
many do not; yet even some of these 
send occasionally their wives, children, 
and servants; and so long as they are 

eaceable and tolerably conform to the 
aws of the land for the purposes of the 
state, this is generally considered snffi- 
cient: and it is to be feared, that this is 
the case with many both of the bishops 
and clergy, as it certainly is with most 
of the people. Such a religious profes- 
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sion, however, it is evident produces 
very little effect upon their lives; and 
their moral conduct, so far as it exists, 
depends upon the circumstances in which 
they are placed, and the temper and 
character of the times, and not upon any 
principles, moral or religious. Flagrant 
crimes, considering the population of 
the country, are rarely committed, be- 
cause public opinion, as well as tie law, 
is against them: on this account, there- 
fore, itis, that every atrocious offence is 
regarded, except by the person com- 
mitting it, as something shocking and 
unnatural. But that, with respect to 
those vices which bring with them no 
immediate, palpable, or apparent evil, 
the majority feel themselves under very 
little restraint, is a fact of which every 
street in every town, and every lane in 
every village in the kingdom, furnishes 
daily and nightly proofs. In this coun- 
try, therefore, where public opinion and 
manners supply, generally speaking, the 
only rule of life; and religious principle 
is very little thought of in appointments 
of every kind; it is natural to suppose, 
(excellent as the church establishment 
is) that many of those who destine their 
sons for the sacred office of the ministry, 
are regulated in their conduct, not by 
what the church demands, and the word 
of God enjoins, but by the lax maxims 
and the selfish principles, which are the 
general regulators of the conduct of 
mankind. I am aware of the tender 
 Arige on which I am about to tread: 
ut, Says the writer from whom the sub- 
stance of the above is taken, and he is a 
high churchman too:--‘ There was a time 
when the disposition of youth, and their 
moral and intellectual character were 
considered, before they were destined 
to the church. In many instances this 
is still the case ;—it is hoped in most, 
—but that in many instances it is other- 
wise, must be notorious to any person, 
who looks back upon his own contem- 
mreevies at the university, and recollects 
lose among them who were destined to 
the altar.’ These, then, bringing with 
them under their sacred character no 
biget principles and maxims for their 
uidance, than were before described, 
heir whole deportment in religious mat- 
ters will accord with the taste and habits 
of the people ; and there will be no desire 
either to distarh them in their slumbers, 
or to be disturbed by them with any 
troublesome inquiries about the state and 
care of their souls, So long as this state 
of things exists, all are satisfied, But 
should ft either unfortunately or fortu- 
nately happen, that the adjoining parish 
in a few years is put into the hands of 
one of those zealons and truly devoted 
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men, who, entering into the service of 
the church in the spirit, and from the 
motives she demands, consider not their 
life dear to them so that they may fulfil 
the ministry intrusted to them,—and 
should the report of the preaching and 
labours of this new-comer, excite his 
parishioners to hear for themselves, and 
they steal away one after another till he 
finds himself nearly deserted ; all is over 
at once, —cunning and contrivance scrai 
up some malignant report; the esquire 
joins the priests—away fly letters to the 
Bishop,—-help is instantly craved,—and 
this is the reason —‘ For they that turn 
the world upside down, are come hither 
also.’ ””—pp. 70--73. 


All this is true, most true; but 
what a fearful account is it of ‘ our 
excellent Establishment?” Is it 
surprising that men dissent from 
such a Church. No. It is onl 
surprising that men who fear God, 
and believe these things, can re- 
main in it. 

On the subject of pluralities, 
that fertile topic of ecclesiastical 
debate and complaint, our author 
has many pungent things. The 
following passage on the senti- 
ments and conduct of some of the 
Bishops, deserves the attention 
especially of certain members of 
the reverend bench, 


“The Bishop of Winchester, in his 
charge at Llandaff, says, ‘ No diocesan, 
I believe, has ever yet addressed his 
clergy without expressing in strong terms 
his sense of the injury inflicted on the 
church by the non-residence of her mi- 
nisters ;’—and I will add, that few there 
have been who have not expressed in 
strong terms their sense of the injury 
inflicted on the church by so many 

luralities of livings with cure of souls, 
Caas held by her ministers. But how 
many Bishops have there been, or are 
there, who do not promote by their own 

ractice, the very evils they condemn? 

n regard to the first, his Lordship says, 
‘The language of the canonists on thi 
subject is very explicit; and the } 
ture at all times, and especially in a late 
Act, has shown so much anxiety to 
co-operate with the ecclesiastical law in 
this particular, that the power of grant- 
ing licences of non-residence is now re- 
duced within very row limits, In- 
deed, the liabilities of incumbents are so 
distinctly defined, that little or nothing 
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is left to the discretion of the Bishop in 
this matter.’ Either his Lordship is mis- 
taken in this matter, or the Bishops ge- 
nerally and grossly abuse the discretion 
with which the legislature has invested 
them. The non-resident clergy, I verily 
believe, are nearly as numerous as they 
ever were;—and instead of remedying 
the evil, whatever were the intentions of 
the legislature, the Act in question has 
rendered it so safe and permanent, that 
it cannot be reached or redressed, so long 
as the diocesan in his discretion thinks 
fit to allow and protect it. In regard 
to pluralities ; is it not notorious to every 
man who has given his attention to the 
subject, that the Bishops, in bestowing 
their preferment, make as many plura- 
lists, and of the richest kind, as any 
other patrons whatever? A prelate, in 
his visitation the last year, and one from 
whom the best things were expected, 
I have been informed both preached 
against, and in his charge condemned, 
the practice both of non-residence and 
pluralities. But how did this prelate’s 
practice correspond with his preaching 
and his charge? Before the sound of his 
voice had well ceased in the ears of his 
auditors, he made one of his hearers a 
pluralist; and almost against his will. 
The people were astonished, as well 
they might. The person on whom he 
conferred the living, though a most re- 
spectable man, had already one of six 
or seven hundred pounds a year. The 
inconsistency of the Bishop was so glar- 
ing, as to excite the contempt of his 
hearers; since he must have determined, 
while in the act of delivering his charge, 
to adopt the next moment the very prac- 
tice he condemned. Had his Lordship 
conferred this piece of preferment on 
one of the worthiest of those curates 
whom he insisted should give up one of 
their curacies, and thus abridge them of 
the miserable pittance with which their 
rectors or vicars rewarded them for 
doing those duties, which they them- 
selves had avowed before God and the 
church they would personally perform ; 
—his conduct would have appeared in 
that fight which the people of England 
would be always happy to witness in all 
our Bishops. He might thus have helped 
a worthy man; encouraged the rest of 
the curates zealously to attend to their 
duties, in hopes that at some time they 
might be similarly rewarded ;-- and 

ed the esteem of the people, which 

this injudicious act,’ he turned into 
contempt against himself, and the order 
to which he belonged. While then the 
Bishops themselves are as deep in the 
mire, as the magi) par whose practice 
they condemn, with what propriety can 


they refuse institution to those whom 
they present? If they really seek the 
good of the church, and mean what they 
pretend, let them set the example ; and 
never give any of their preferment to be 
held in this double and treble form. Let 
them adopt this practice, and religiously 
adhere to it in the fear of God; and 
then we shall have reason to expect that 
this crying and accursed evil, under 
which the church groans, will eventually 
be redressed.”-- pp. 132--134. 


We have quoted largely from 
this respectable work ; for respecta- 
ble it is, though we have expressed 
ourselves strongly respecting some 
of its positions; because we have 
thought it desirable to give cur- 
rency to the faithful representations 
of the author. They may proba- 
bly assist the object he has in 
view, and if they assist in cor- 
recting some of the evils of which 
he complains, we shall not regret, 
but rejoice. Of this, however, we 
are far from sanguine. We give 
one more extract to show the 
ground on which we expect little. 


“We have certainly on the bench 
some individuals, who for their piety, 
learning, zeal, and fatherly affection, 
would have done honour to their high 
profession in any country, or in any 
age. The people are looking up to them 
in expectation that by their means, a 
different state of things may be even- 
tually witnessed; but generally speak- 
ing, from the glaring evils which are 
tolerated and practised in this high quar- 
ter, and the injury which the church 
sustains thereby as a body, they have 
lost the confidence of the people. This 
is no obscure matter. Thoughtful and 
judicious persons, and sincerely attached 
to the church, are seriously offended at 
the glaring improprieties which are suf- 
fered to prevail. To offer any defence 
for such practices, is utterly impossible ; 
and to be obliged either to be silent, or 
to join in the general contempt in which 
they are held, is to them a matter ofa 
very painful concern. Sceptical persons, 
on witnessing in the ministers of the 
church such a total disregard to their 
solemnly promised attention to their 
duty, naturally conclude, either that re- 
ligion is a mere invention of state, to 
keep the people in awe of, and in obe- 
dience to, their rulers; or that it is 
matter of no moment whatever to pay 
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any regard to it, when its paid, cherished, 
patronized, and licenced guardians show 
to it, and their own solemn engagements, 
no serious regard. Between such mini- 
sters and themselves, they can see no 
difference but what is in their own fa- 
vour. Nay, they conceive themselves to 
have greatly the advantage; and there- 
fore they are by this confirmed in their 
sceptical notions. Their conduct being 
more consistent with the principles they 
hold, they readily conclude that they are 
the more honest, and therefore the more 
deserving of the general esteem, than 
those who, professing religion to be of 
the utmost importance to the souls of 
men, neither seriously attend to it them- 
selves, nor teach it to those to whom both 
by law and duty they are so solemnly 
bound. 

‘* Beside these, there are others, who, 
on witnessing such improper and inex- 
cusable conduct, make it the ground of 
their secession from the Established 
Church. Whether they are justified in 
this, is a different question; but such a 
handle being given tor the keen remark 
and sarcasm of those who are opposed 
to that form of religion which the state 
provides, they naturally conclude that 
they will be better instructed and cared 
for in a religious sense, by those who 
make it their constant business and un- 
wearied and personal care to attend upon 
the very thing, than by those who by 
their constant absence from their charge, 
render it impossible for them to give, as 
well as difficult for others to believe that 
they have any, the least regard for their 
spiritual welfare. To defend such per- 
sons and practices, is out of the power 
of any conscientious man. To rebut the 
charges brought against them, or against 
the rulers of the church for permitting 
or tolerating them, much more for abet- 
ting them, is utterly impossible. On all 
sides, therefore, the church is exposed 
to contempt, reproach, and danger. She 
has lost the respect, esteem, and confi- 
dence of millions, who, had things been 
otherwise, would never have left her pale. 
The consequence is, she is so rapidly on 
the decline, that without a speedy, and 
I had almost said an unlooked-for ch 
for the better, she will certainly fall ; 
and I will leave those who are wise in 
politics to say, what will then become of 
the civil constitution of the state.”— 
pp 136—138. 





Let the representations and 
warnings of this volume be attend- 
ed to by all whom they concern. 
Let it not henceforth be said that 
we are Dissenters without cause. 


The ground of our dissent, indeed, 
is very different from any thing 
stated by Mr. Alcaster, and in- 
dependent of the specific evils of 
which he complains. We believe 
that Christ’s kingdom is not of this 
world; but that the Church of 
England, and all Established 
Churches, are of this world. We 
believe in the divine right of any 
Christian congregation to choose 
its own officers; which the Church 
by law established does not allow. 
We believe in the exclusive lord- 
ship and authority of Christ in his 
own church, and cannot submit to 
human authority in religion; no, 
not for an hour. We believe that 
it is a glorious privilege to draw 
near to the throne of God in our 
own words, when expressing our 
own feelings, or called to express 
the feelings of others; and cannot 
submit to have our desires restricted, 
and our language dictated by any 
human being. All this, and much 
more, is, with us, matter of firm 
and undoubted faith; so that, 
though the Church of England 
were as pure as Mr. Acaster 
could devise or effect, we should 
still claim our right and privilege 
to worship according to the way 
which he would ‘call sect, the 
God of our fathers.” If asked 
to furnish additional reasons, how- 
ever, we shall not in future refer to 
Towgood, but to the “ Church in 
Danger from herself,” by the Rev. 
John Acaster. 

Mr. A. is afraid of his church; 
he trembles for the ark of God, 
He is looking for nothing short 
of an ecclesiastical suicide; a spi- 
ritual felo de se. We would ad- 
monish him to save his own soul in 
time. He is trying to heal what 
never can be healed ; to reconcile 
what is irreconcilable. To make 
that which is carnal, spiritual ; and 
that which is worldly, heavenly. 
We know nothing of him, but 
should be glad to see him employ- 
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ing his zeal and energy in a more 
hopeful undertaking. We have 
no fear for our churches. They 
are founded on the roek against 
which the gates of hell cannot pre- 
vail. They have stood the bufiet- 
ings of many a storm, and are 
destined to outlive all the changes 
and vicissitudes of earthly things. 
Respecting the civil constitution of 
our country, we entertain almost 
as little fear, Our obligations to 
it are incalculable, our admiration 
of it unbounded, our prayer for 
it shall ever be— 
Esto PerRretva. 


1. The Test Act Reporter ; or Report of 
the Proceedings in the late Application 
to Parliament for the Repeal of the 
Corporation and Test Acts: including 
Parliamentary Debates and Public 
Documents. To which are added, The 
Statement of the Case of the Protes- 
tant Dissenters, and an Abstract of 
the Corporation and Test Acts. Pub- 
lished by the United Committee, &c. 
Holdsworth and Ball: pp. 516. 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

2. The Debates in both Houses of Parlia 
ment relative to the Repeal of the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, as reported in 
** The Times” Newspaper, with a 
Preface by the Rev. John Burder, 
A.M. To which is added, a List of 
the Majority and Minority in both 
Houses, and a Copy of the New Act. 
Baldwin and Co. 8vo, pp. 230. 4s. 6d. 

8. The Repeal of the Sacramental Test a 
Cause of Gratitude and Joy. A Dis 
course delivered in Camberwell Meeting 
House on Lord’s Day, May 25, 1828. 
by William Orme. Holdsworth and 
Ball, 8vo. pp. 50. Is. 6d. 

4. A Sermon in grateful Commemoration 
of the Repeal of the Sacramental Test, 

hed in New Court, Carey Street, 
May 18, 1828, by Robert Winter, D.D. 
Black, Young, and Co. 8vo. pp. 28. 
Price Is. 

5. Report of the Speeches and Proceedings 
at a Dinner to commemorate the Abo 
lition of the Sacramental Test, on 
«Wednesday, 18th of June, 1828, at 
Freemason’s Hall: H.R. H. the 
Duke of Sussex in the Chair, Wm. 
Smith, Esq. Deputy Chairman. Taken 
in short by Mr. Gurney. R. 
Hunter, 8vo. pp. 78. 3s. 

Dip these pamphiets relate to 


events of momentary excitement, 


or of transient influence, we might 
deem it necessary to explain why 
our notice of them has been thus 
long delayed ; but as they embody 
principles which are uninjured by 
the lapse of time, and have only 
commenced the exhibition of their 
potency over the public mind, we 
make no apology for their delay, 
which indeed has secured this ad- 
vantage, that we are able to bring 
befare our readers, in one article, 
all the memorials of the bloodless 
victory that has been achieved, 
the date of which will form an 
epoch whereby the future historians 
of our country will be able to com- 
pute the commencement of Eng- 
land’s perfect religious freedom ! 

Two centuries have nut passed 
away since the founders of our 
Congregational Churches first ad- 
vocated the rational and righteous 
principles of religious freedom. 
Persecuted by the State, and re- 
viled alike by the Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian advocates of Uni- 
formity, some of them fled to the 
American wilderness, while others 
endured at home the cruel taunts, 
und more cruel tortures of those 
who imagined that the minds of 
men were to be cut to pattern 
like college caps and cow]s, episco- 
‘ue stoles or Geneva cloaks, Noble 

earted men! They went forth 
scattering the precious seed which 
was nourished with their tears and 
their blood, while it is our happi- 
ness, as their descendants, tu re- 
turn from the field rejoicing, tyeng- 
ing our sheaves withis. 

Sanguine though we wee re- 
specting the growth of these ygvod 
principles, we did not anticipate 
that the harvest was at hand, and 
that in a few short months after 
the appeal was made to the legis- 
lature and the country, against 
those unholy and unequal laws, 
which remained to oppress us, that 
we should have to record the tri- 
umphant discussion, the devout 
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thanksgiving, and the festive cele- 
bration of their entire repeal. 
Between the years 1735 and 
1790, the important question of 
the Abolition of the Sacramental 
Test, was discussed in the House 
of Commons foar times, and uni- 
formly rejected, though with regu- 
larly decreasing majorities from 
one hundred and twenty-eight to 
twenty.* The fifth application 
was unhappily made amidst all the 
feverish excitement of the French 
Revolution, when it was found 
convenient, in certain quarters, to 
identify Dissenters with Jacobins 
and levellers, and a spirit of frantic 
violence was manifested against 
them in several parts of the king- 
dom, disgraceful to the character 
of a free and enlightened nation. 
Although the question was in- 
troduced to the House of Com- 
mons in February, 1790, by the 
majestic eloquence of Mr. Fox, in 
whose speech a powerful combina- 
tion of truth, reason, and justice, 
Mr. Pitt, 
once the advocate, but now the 
determined opponent of all inno- 
vation, having resolved to destroy, 
at a stroke, the hopes of the Dis- 
senters, gathered around him, by 
a call of the House, the servile 
and the timid, to whose hopes and 





* March 12th, 1735-6------ Noes 251 
Ayes 123 


Majority 128 


March 380th, 1739------ Noes 188 
Ayes 89 

Majority 99 

March 28th, 1787------ Noes 178 
Ayes 78 


Majority 100 


May Sth, 1789---+---++- Noes 124 
Ayes 104 
Majority 20 
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fears he successively addressed 
himself, and obtained thereby the 
unprecedented majority of 189 
against the measure. 

A long period of doubtful wars 
fare and national embarrassment 
succeeded, during which the Dis- 
senters, as the true friends of their 
country, abstained from perplexing 
its Councils and dividing its Legis- 
ture on this important question of 
domestic polity. The union of this 
country with Ireland, however, 
brought under discussion from time 
to time, the claims of the Roman 
Catholics to be admitted to a full 
participation in the privileges of 
the Constitution, and though the 
questions were distinct, yet in 
Parliament they were frequently 
argued on common principles, and 
those principles happily acquired 
such influence over the minds of 
its members, as to lead to more 
than one majority in favour of 
Emancipation. 

As the claims of the Dissenters 
were not embarrassed by any ques- 
tion of divided allegiance or party 
politics, many of those members 
who had not supported the relief 
of the Roman Catholics, found 
themselves at liberty to advocate 
the cause of the Protestant Non- 
conformists, while almost all who 
had supported the greater measure 
of Emancipation, felt themselves 
bound by consistency to vote for 
the abolition of the Sacramental 
Test. 

Thus did Divine Providence 
prepare the way for an application 
trom the Dissenting bodies, for the 
repeal of those profane and im- 
politic laws by which they were 
oppressed; and the same con- 


trolling power stirred up in the 
minds of many individuals and 
societies in the metropolis, and 
throughout the Empire, about the 
same time, a determination to pro- 
secute that object with an energy 
proportionate to its importance; for 
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*« the year of release was at hand ;” 
‘* the time to favour our Zion, yea, 
the set time, was come.” 

With the triumphant discussion 
of this measure, on the memorable 
28th of February, 1828, all our 
readers must be familiar. They 
will recollect, to use the felicitous 
language of Lord John Russell, 
*‘that the Government took a 
clear, open, and decided part 
against us; they summoned their 
followers from every part of the 
Empire, nay, they issued a sort of 
hatti scheriff tor the purpose; they 
called upon every one within their 
influence, who professed the faith 
of a true Mussulman, to follow 
them in opposing the measure, but 
notwithstanding their opposition in 
the debate, their arguments were 
found so weak, and, in the division, 
their numbers were found so defi- 
cient, that nothing could be more 
decided than our triumph, both in 
the debate, and upon the division.”* 

It is not our business, however, 
to write the history of the bill, in 
all the stages of its parliamentary 
progress, until the 9th of May, 
when the Commissioners, in the 
name of His Majesty, gave to it 
the constitutional finale, le roy le 
veut. These are fully recorded in 
the pamphlets before us, and we 
cordially agree with the remark of 
Rev. John Burder, ‘ that there is 
an evident propriety in the press, 
which was indirectly the instrument 
of this success, becoming the mo- 
nument on which the record of 
the victory may be inscribed.” 

The Test Act Reporter was a 
monthly publication, instituted to 
assist the late application, by dif- 
fusing statements and reports of the 
case, and its discussion in all the 
modes which the free institutions 
of our country permit. Besides a 


* The numbers were, For the motion 237 
Against it ----193 





Majority-- 44 
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full report of the proceedings of 
the United Committee, and other 
bodies, it contains a long and ori- 
ginal report of the debates, which 
took place in both Houses of Par- 
liament, and which is the most 
full and complete that has been 
published. 

«The Debates,” &c. are avow- 
edly a reprint from the Times Jour- 
nal, which, though generally dis- 
tinguished for its accuracy, yet 
cannot be supposed to give so full, 
or correct a report, as those which 
were not prepared to meet the ur- 
gent demands of a diurnal paper. 
Mr. Burder informs us, “that a 
young tradesman, at some risk, has 
voluntarily undertaken this work,” 
and we, therefore, do not wish to 
injure its sale by establishing a 
comparison. The following ex- 
tracts from Mr. Burder’s preface 
will be acceptable to our readers.” 


“Tt would be strange indeed, if, as a 
Protestant Dissenter, I did not rejoice. 
For, notwithstanding that for more than 
a hundred years, we and our forefathers 
had been allowed to worship God, un- 
molested, yet, so long as those excludi 
statutes existed, Dissenters were treate 
as a company of evil-doers, tolerated in- 
deed, but only tolerated. Now, the 
stigma is effaced, and the fact that Dis- 
senters are worthy of the confidence 
of the State, ce act which had been 
long admitted by all persons not re- 
markably deficient in knowledge or 
candour) is practically recognized by the 
Government of the empire. 

“More than ever then are we now 
disposed to ‘ honour the King ;’ a [duty 
which we did not neglect even in less 
happy times, having learned both from 
the precepts of the Bible and from the 
example of our ancestors to associate 
loyalty with ‘the fear of God’ and the 
‘love of the brotherhood.’ It is true 
that in the days of King Charles I., and 
of King James II., the Puritans were 
generally found on the side of liberty ; 
but it should be recollected that it was 
not until after they had endured much 
and grievous provocation that they ceased 
to be loyal. When the constituent parts 
of the Legislature were broken asunder, 
and it became necessary to determine to 
which portion of the divided government 
they should attach themselves, can it be 
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deemed wonderful that they should side 
with the party which seemed at least 
to be disposed to protect them, rather 
than with those who aimed to extinguish 
their dearest rights and privileges? We 
verily believe that there is not one 
Englishman in a thousand, now living, 
be he Dissenter or Churchman, Whig or 
Tory, who, had he lived in the days of 
the Stuarts, would not have then acted 
the same part. Yet it must not be 
supposed that the nonconformists of 
those times approved of all that was 
done by the Parliament and by Cromwell: 
The taking away of the life of the King, 
for example, was particularly displeasing 
to many of them. 

“Since the year 1688, when, to the 
manifest advantage of both parties, the 
mutual duties of governors and of the 
governed were clearly defined, Dissenters 
have been uniformly distinguished for 
loyal conduct. Successive princes of the 
House of Brunswick have reckoned them 
among their most orderly and devoted 
subjects. Every extension of privilege 
must needs augment our attachment to 
those from whom the boon is received ; 
and considering the great importance of 
the measure lately adopted in our behalf, 
in connexion with other liberal acts of 
government which affect the community 
at large, we are warranted in saying 
that there never was a time when the 
Dissenting portion of the population of 
England entertained a more cordial 
good-will to the constitution and to the 
sovereign than that which is now felt. 

“ But I rejoice in the event which this 
book records, not as a Dissenter merely, 
but as a Christian. 

* Is it possible to conceive of any thing 
more directly opposed to the design for 
which our Lord and Saviour instituted 
the Holy Supper than the abominations 
to which the actsin question gave rise? 
It is traly matter of thanksgiving that, 
in this respect at least, our national guilt 
will be diminished ; and not a little gra- 
tifying will it be to the pious reader of 
these pages, to observe, in some of the 
speeches here recorded, the stress which 
was laid on this point, not by ecclesias- 
tics merely, but by laymen. In fact, the 
joy which this event produces, spriags 
not only or chiefly from the benefit which 
Dissenters, as such, anticipate from it, 
but from the indication it affords of the 

revalence of just notions, among the 
influential classes of society, to a de- 
gree not before fully known, on the sub- 
jects both of religion and of religious 
liberty, particularly on the distinction 
which should be made between what 
a man is as a member of society, and 
what he is as a worshipper of God. 


N. S. NO. 57. 


“‘T rejoice alsoas an Englishman, satis- 
fied as I am that this auspicious event 
will promote the welfare of my native 
land. How can it be other than benefi- 
cial when it most obviously tends to con- 
ciliate parties who have nm too much 
disposed to regard one another as aliens ? 
The members of the Established Church, 
perceiving the confidence which the Na- 
tional Senate and the Sovereign in 
Dissenters, by making them eli, to 
office, will be more inclined than ever 
to check those feelings of supercilious- 
ness and suspicion with which it is but 
too natural for persons who are in pos- 
session of exclusive privileges to regard 
those who are not so highly favoured; 
while Dissenters, on the other hand, re- 
membering the generous conduct of their 
fellow-subjects of the National Church, 
in their having almost universally ab- 
stained from endeavours to prevent the 
success of the late application to Parlia- 
ment for the Repeal, and by their having, 
in many instances, rendered essential 
service towards obtaining the Repeal, 
will feel themselves compelled to look 
upon their conforming neighbours with 
the most perfect good-will. The libe- 
rality evinced by the dignitaries of the 
Church of England, especially while the 
question was under discussion in Parlia- 
ment, can never be forgotten.”— 
pp ii.—iv. 

The sentiments of Mr. Burder 
are in accordance with those of his 
brethren who rejoiced in the Re- 
peal, not merely as partizans and 
patriots, but as Christians, and 
therefore, in most of their pulpits, 
devout acknowledgments were pre- 
sented to the Almighty, by whose 
gracious providence it was achieved, 
and sentiments were offered for the 
meditations of their people, cal- 
culated to promote loyalty to the 
Sovereign, tranquillity in the nation, 


_and charity amongst all men. 


We have two very favourable 
specimens of these thanksgiving 
discourses before us. Mr. Orme 
discusses the religious part of the 
question with his accustomed energy 
and perspicuity, and closes with the 
following impressive and practical 
remarks. 

«“ As I firmly believe, that the mea- 
gure under consideration has been in- 
tended by the — of the country 
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as one of conciliation; it becomes the 
Dissenters to receive it in the same 
spirit, and to evince an increased attach- 
ment to the constitution of that govern- 
ment. from which they derive so many 
blessings and privileges. Let us not 
think of it as the triumph of party, but 
the triumph of principle. Let it not be 
regarded as the victory of one class 
over the power of another. All parties 
may and ought to derive benefit from 
it. The church has been purified from 
the gross pollution of a sacred ordi- 
nance; and the Dissenters have been 
delivered from an undeserved brand of 
disgrace. The former will gain in moral 
influence, what it has lost of the mono- 
poy of civil distinction. The latter will 
delivered from some of those heart- 
burnings and jealousies, which were 
occasioned by the grievances that are 
now done away. On no occasion have 
the dignitaries of the church conducted 
themselves in a manner mure worthy of 
the rank which they enjoy, and of that 
enlightened and liberal policy by which 
they will most effectually promote the 
interests of the body committed to their 
charge. Let us then pray for the peace 
of our country, and ever seek its good. 
* Peace be within its walls, and pros- 
aes within its palaces. For our 
rethren and companions’ sakes, we will 
now say, be within thee. Because 
of the house of the Lord our God, we 
will seek thy good.’—* Give the king 
thy judgments, O God, and thy righte- 
ousness unto the king’sson. So shall he 
judge thy people with righteousness, 
and thy poor with judgment, Then the 
mountains shall bring peace to the peo- 
ple, and the little hills by righteousness.’ 
**In this deliverance, we are called 
in a particular manner to acknowledge 
the hand of God. Those who have had 
opportunity to observe the operations 
which have led to the consummation of 
our wishes, have been greatly struck 
with the singular concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, which have at last con- 
spired to accomplish with little noise 
and no tumult, what our forefathers at- 
tempted and prayed for in vain. There 
is not a man in Great Britain, who 
twelve months ago would have believed 
that the repeal of the sacramental test 
was likely to be accomplished for many 
wy to come. The very men who 
ave been longest engaged in the at- 
tempt, had no confidence in success ; 
and the senators of the nation them- 
selves who were most friendly to the 
measure, regarded it as an object rather 
of desire than of hope. 
“ The attempt originated in a kind of 
simultaneous impression that the time 
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was come when it should be made. 
When discussion, if not success, might 
take place; and when an end at least 
should be put to that supineness and 
silence which had so long existed, and 
for which the body has been frequently 
blamed. The exertion, when put forth, 
was made with vigour; the persons 
chiefly charged with its prosecution Jeft 
no means unemployed to accomplish 
their end. One favourable occurrence 
os onan after another, till Divine Pro- 
vidence finally crowned their exertions 
with unexpected success. In reference 
to the whole matter we may adopt the 
language of the church in the Psalm to 
which our text belongs. * When the 
Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 
we were like them that dream. Then 
was our mouth filled with laughter, and 
our tongue with singing: then said they 
among the heathen, the Lord hath done 
-— things for us, whereof we are 
’ 

ar Let this and every addition to our 
privileges prove the means of increasing 
our gratitude to God, and our devoted- 
ness to his service. I confess, when I 
reflect on the privileges which we have 
long enjoyed in this favoured country, 
and think on the state of religion 
amongst us, I cannot flatter myself or 
my brethren that the fruits produced 
correspond either in quality or quantity 
with the blessings experienced. We 
have not rendered unto the Lord accord- 
ing to the benefits we have received. 
We have been in danger of boasting of 
our privileges, and glorying in our 
righteousness, instead of thinking of 
what we owe to the Author of our 
mercies, and what we ought to do for 
the promotion of his glory, While much 
has been done for religion, compared 
with former times, and while there has 
been a considerable increase of religious 
persons, and I trust also of religious 
principle, for which it becomes us to be 
grateful, it is impossible not to see that 
religion is too much mere matter of talk 
and profession with many. It has not 
that hold of the heart which it must 
have in order to its being acceptable to 
God, and to its exerting that command- 
ing influence over the whole character, 
without which, profession is worthless, 
and the name of Dissenter or Church- 
man, empty and contemptible. 

** It would be foolish to amuse our- 
selves with the idea that the step which 
las been gained will be productive of an 
increase of spiritual prosperity to the 
Dissenters. I expect no such effect from 
freedom of access to corporations, magi- 
stracy, and government offices, On the 
contrary, if there be not the powerful 
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counteraction of religious principle, these 
secular pages. will only tend still 
further to secularize the body. Close 
connexions with the men of the world 
are not on various accounts desirable 
fur Christians. ‘The natural affinity sub- 
sisting between the corrupt affections of 
man and earthly things, is of itself suffi- 
<iently powerful. It requires not to be 
aided or strengthened by the temptation 
of worldly honour or greatness. Ge- 
nuine religion generally prospers more 
in the shade than in the sunshine. Its 
best fruits are matured in privacy and 
retirement, ‘far from the madding 
croud’s ignoble strife.’ It has generally 
appeared to greater advantage in con- 
nexion with suffering than, when enjoy- 
ing preferment and honour. ‘The walks 
of earthly ambition, the distractions of 
business, the bustle aud tumult of pub- 
lic life are not favourable to those prin- 
ciples and feelings which constitute the 
«life of God in the soul of man.’ Like 
the sensitive plant, it shrinks from every 
touch ; and if touched tov often or too 
rudely, loses its natural power. 

** Should the day ever arrive, when 
the dissenting body shall be distin- 
guished fur the number of its members 
who adorn the walks of public life, and 
wear its honours, rather than for the 
number of its humble, active, and holy 
disciples ;—for its weight in_ politics 
rather than for its weight in religion ;— 
fur its zeal in contending for public 
rights rather than for its devoted attach- 
ment to the cause of a suffering Sa- 
viour—its glory shall then have passed 
away, and its existence cease to be an 
object of interest to its best and warmest 
friends. 

*¢ To prevent so disastrous and melan- 
choly a consummation, let me entreat 
all who value their profession and attach 
importance to their principles, to culti- 
vate those views of Christianity which 
tend to elevate and purify the soul, and 
to secure it against those dangers to 
which a state of ease and prosperity 
necessarily expose us. It is vain to 
exhort against the love of the world and 


the intoxicating influence of its glory, 


if the soul is not possessed of a greater 
good, and under the influence of higher 
and purer enjoyments. It will natu- 
rally cleave to that which ministers to 
its satisfaction, and neglect that which 
it does not appreciate. What are the 
highest gratifications the world can pre- 
sent, compared with the blessings which 
the Gospel provides for them that be- 
lieve? Whosoever partakes of the for- 
mer shall thirst again; they excite and 
disappoint, rather than satisfy; but 
whoso drinketh of the latter shall never 
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thirst; for it shall be in him a well of 
water, springing up unto eternal life. 
The world and the desire of it pass 
away; but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth for ever. Many things are 
now objects of interest to us, which have 
little connexion with eternity. Soon 
we must have done with them for ever ; 
and only those things which have con- 
tributed to meeten us for the enduring 
inheritance, shall appear to us to have 
been of real moment. Let us look at 
them so now, and ‘use them as not 
abusing them, for the fashion of this 
world passeth away.’ The time will 
come, and we know not how soon, when 
what we were as Englishmen, as the 
children of freedom, as Dissenters, shall 
all be nothing; when what we were as 
Christians, shall be every thing; and 
when ‘God shall be all in aill,’”-- 
pp- 435--49. 


We extract the following sea- 
sonable cautions from the sermon 
of the venerable Dr. Winter, who, 
doubtless, felt peculiar satisfaction 
that a member of his own family 
was most effectively employed in 
furthering the event which pro- 
duced this ‘‘ grateful commemo- 
ration.” 


‘‘ We have duties most plainly set 
before us in the character of Protestant 
Dissenters. ' 

* For while other classes of British 
subjects, as has been observed, parti- 
cipate in the blessing, we who feel our- 
selves obliged to separate peaceably from 
the forms of religion established ‘in our 
country, are chiefly and primarily con- 
cerned in this providential interpre- 
tation. 

«I would here observe, that we are 
powerfully called to be firm and decided 
in our attachment to our own principles 
and our own profession. ‘These prin- 
ciples will bear the most rigorous scru- 
tiny on the basis of scriptural testimony ; 
and this profession will be found, on 
examination, to be sustained by the pat- 
tern of the primitive churches. This 
increase of our liberties, which has been 
awarded to us by the justice and libe- 
rality of our rulers under the direction 
of the providence of God, should en- 
courage our inquiries into matters of this 
nature, and dispose us to follow the 
light of evidence and truth, wherever it 
— . : me 

‘It is acknowledged wi atitude 
to God, and to the Legieletee, that 
the repeal of the Test Laws does remove 
one reason for dissent, on which Tow. 

382 
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good and others have ably and largely 
written. But it has not, as it appears 
to me, touched the basis of the argu- 
ment, the sole authority of Christ in his 
own church. It has removed a difficulty ; 
but it has not rendered it less our duty 
to abide by that great Apostolic maxim ; 
*We ought to obey God rather than 
man.’ mention this, because it has 


been intimated, that the removal of 


these obnoxious laws would have a ten- 
dency to facilitate the union of Dissenters 
with the Established Church. I can per- 
ceive no such tendency. On the con- 
trary, a Protestant Dissenter may now, 
in a variety of ways, become practically 
a beneficial member of society, which 
were before closed against him. And 
he has lost that shadow of apology, for 
it was no more, which he formerly had, 
for deserting his profession with a view 
to greater usefulness. 

** But if he-be firm, he is peculiarly 
bound to be liberal. The abolition of 
these obnoxious statutes, has removed a 
wall of separation, and presents on both 


sides numerous opportunities of coales- 


cing with fellow-subjects and fellow- 
Christians, in promoting both the tem- 
ral and the spiritual welfare of man- 
ind. Let all the littleness of pariy 
bigotry be far from our breasts. ‘ Fully 
persuaded in our own minds,’ let us 
most cheerfully allow to others the li- 
berty which we claim for ourselves. 

“It further behoves us to be peace- 
able and loyal subjects of the govern- 
ment, by which we are pathos. y Let 
us respect and obey all the just laws of 
our country, Let us be ready to stand 
the foremost in every expression of due 
regard to the person and the authority of 
our sovereign. * Honour the king,’ is 
one of the precepts of our holy —— 
On the present occasion we owe a tribute 
of gratitude to our Sovereign and his 
Administration, for so liberally conceding 
to us the substance of all that we re- 
quested. Let us, by a peaceable and 
orderly deportment, prove that we were 
worthy of those inestimable civil and 
religious immunities which have now 
received so valuable an enlargement.” — 
pp- 22—24. 


While grateful acknowledgments 
were thus rendered to the Giver of 
all good things, it naturally be- 
came a matter of solicitude with 
the United Committee, to ascer- 
tain in what manner they could 
best express the obligations which 
the Dissenting community owed to 
their parliamentary friends, who, 
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with such distinguished eloquence, 
zeal, and efficiency, had advocated 
their cause. 

Several modes were suggested, 
but some were contrary to the 
usages of Parliament, and others 
had a too exclusive reference to 
the noblemen who proposed the 
measure in both Houses. It was, 
at length, agreed that a commemo- 
rative dinner should be given, to 
which they determined to iavite as 
many of the most distinguished of 
the parliamentary advocates of 
their claims, as they could hope to 
accommodate, The last pamphlet 
at the head of this article, is an 
interesting report of that festival, 
secured by the accurate and ready 
pen of Mr. Guraey, and upon 
some circumstances connected with 
that joyful occasion, we have a 
few remarks to offer. 

We have no sympathy with 
those who disapprove of this fes- 
tive celebration; for while it was 
certainly a most hospitable and 
imposing scene, yet temperance 
presided, and it was evident that 
Christians were the hosts. All 
needless conformity to the usages of 
the world was avoided, and no pro- 
fessional singers were employed, and 
instead of the usual chaunt of Non 
nobis Domine, the table was blessed, 
and the divine goodness acknow- 
ledged by two Dissenting minis- 
ters, whose impressive tones will 
long live in the memories of those 
who heard them deliver the follow- 
ing beautiful and appropriate com- 
positions. 

“The Rev. Dr. Winter said Grace 
before Dinner, in the following words :-- 

**Great Author of our being, and of 
all our enjoyments! We render thee 
our thanks for the invaluable blessings of 
civil and religious liberty which awe 
been long enjoyed in our native country, 
and for the great accession to these bles- 
sings which we are now assembled to 
commemorate, . Awaken, we beseech 
thee, in every heart, those grateful feel- 
ings which it becomes us devoutly to 
express. May thy favour descend on us 
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at this time, that we may partake with 
Christian cheerfulness of the bounties of 
thy Providence ; that the social inter- 
course of the day may be devoted to the 
service of liberty, virtue, and religion ; 
and that in our future lives, we may prove 
that thy goodness has not been bestowed 
on us in vain. Hear and accept us 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

+ The cloth having been removed, thé 
Rev. W. Broadfoot returned thanks, in 
these words :— 

«+ Eternal God, we bless thee for the 
supply we have at this time enjoyed; 
and we give to thee the praise tor the 
auspicious event which has brought us 
together: for thine is the kingdom, and 
the glory is thine. Enable us to make a 


right use to the honour of thy name of 


our enlarged and enlarging privileges ; 
and, may that freedom in which we 
exult, and by which this land is so en- 
riched and distinguished, be transmitted 
unimpaired to the latest posterity, and 
become soon, in thy goodness, the com- 
mon possession throughout the world of 
the whole family of man, We ask every 
mercy for Christ Jesus’ sake. Amen.””— 
p- 2. 

To secure an aggregate meeting 
of the most opulent, talented, and 
influential Dissenters from all parts 
of the Empire, was a measure of 
no common policy, and it was 
evident that the illustrious and 
noble guests felt at once surprised 
and gratified to witness the high 
respectability and generous enthu- 
siasm of that great company. 

It was an important object in the 
arrangements of the day, to give 
to the distinguished guests an op- 
portunity of addressing the com- 
pany, and which, necessarily, left 
but little time for the speeches of 
Dissenting gentlemen of either 
order. It was, however, neces- 
sary, that some should appear, and 
to render invidious selection impos- 
sible, it was determined that only 
gentlemen who were members of 
**the United Committee,” should 
be invited to address the company. 

Mr. William Smith, as Deputy 
Chairman, proposed, in an appro- 
priate and interesting speech, The 
Health of the Duke of Sussex, and 
the universal prevalence of those 
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principles which placed his family 
upon the Throne. 

Mr. Waymouth and Dr. J. B. 
Brown severally acknowledged the 
thanks which were given to the 
United Committee, and to the Ste- 
wards, for their effective services, 
in neat and appropriate addresses, 

On the part of the Dissenting 
ministers greater delicacy of ar- 
rangement was necessary. The 
Unitarian body had laboured with 
commendable zeal, and with dis- 
tinguished talents in furtherance of 
the common object now happily 
attained; and though we deter- 
minately oppose that theological 
system which they are associated 
to extend, yet we should have re- 
garded it as unjust, as in fact it 
would have been impracticable, to 
have excluded a minister of that 
body from addressing the company. 

The devotional parts of the ser- 
vice were confided, as our readers 
have seen, to two ministers with 
whom the Evangelical Dissenters 
could, with one accord, make their 
common acknowledgments to the 
God of our mercies. 

The health of the Archbishops, 
Bishops, and other members of the 
Established Church, who had pro- 
moted our rights, could not be 
more appropriately given than by 
a Dissenting minister, and the Rev. 
Dr. Cox was selected from the 
Committee for that purpose; and 
The healih of tre Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers, the worthy suc- 
cessors of the ever memorable Two 
Thousand who sacrificed interest to 
conscience, having been proposed 
by the Royal Chairman, the Rev. 
Robert Aspland returned thanks. 
This circumstance has been made 
the subject of animadversion in 
various ways, and therefore we 
feel it but just to say, though 
we have not any personal acquain- 
tance with that gentleman, that no 
dissenting minister had laboured 
more strenuously to accomplish the 
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abolition, nor could any one 
amongst us have more effectively 
fulfilled the delicate duty which 
devolved on him. 

By the Repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, municipal and 
other public offices are attainable 
by Dissenters in common with the 
other denominations of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and we cannot close 
this article without adverting to a 
sentiment which we have often 
heard expressed by intelligent and 
pious Dissenters, and against 
which we now record our decided 
protest, that serious Christians 
should not take civil offices, lest 
their spirituality or consistency 
should be injured thereby. To 
preserve personal piety is, doubtless, 
the first duty of every believer, and 
if he be conscious that the ten- 
dencies to evil in his nature will 
be peculiarly excited by official 
duties or associations, it will be 
wise to decline an appointment 
to such stations; but if, on the 
other hand, he only apprehend the 
ordinary dangers incident to public 
life, we cannot believe that a 
Christian of competent means can 
satisfactorily excuse his reluctance 
thus to serve the cause of public 
justice and social virtue. 

The Spirit of the Lord spoke 
by the dying King of Israel, and 
his words were upon bis tongue, 
“ He that ruleth over men, must 
be just, ruling in the fear of the 
Lord; and he shall be as the 
light of the morning when the sun 
riseth, even @ morning without 
clouds.” How shall this beautiful 
imagery be realized, where can 
these qualifications be found, but 
amongst those who are seriously 
religious? On such an adminis- 
tration of the laws national pros- 
perity and national satisfaction de- 

nd, for ‘ when the righteous are 
ia authority the people rejoice, but 
when the wicked beareth rule the 
people mourn;” yea, * when our 
officers shall bg peace, and our 
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exactors righteousness,” one ray 
of the brightness of the millennial 
age will beam upon us. Besides, 
God will preserve and invigorate 
the piety of those who, with a re- 
peed to his glory and in obedience 
to his providence, may engage to 
serve their sovereign and the pub- 
lic. The grace which preserved 
Joseph, Nehemiah, and Daniel in 
the courts of Egypt, Persia, and 
Babylon, is still able to sustain 
those who accept responsible offices, 
and the history of our own churches 
will furnish some splendid instances 
in which high magisterial reputa- 
tion has been obtained in connec- 
tion with uncompromising consis« 
tency and undisguised seriousness 
of the Christian profession, 

We therefore entreat those of 
our readers who possess the know- 
ledge, leisure, and property which 
fit them for office, no longer to 
shrink from public duties, and we 
do this not to gain secular in- 
fluence to our party, but from a 
sincere desire to advance the best 
interests of our country, and to in- 
crease the influences of those prin- 
ciples which are recorded on the 
beautiful medal which has been 
struck to celebrate ‘‘ the Repeal,’* 
we mean the principles of— 
Truta — Freepom— Peace— 
CHARITY, 


* We embrace this opportunity to 
notice this interesting memorial, which, 
with much good taste and temper, has 
been executed under the direction of 
the United Committee, by Mr. Scipio 
Clint, medalist to the King, 

The obverse side exhibits Britannia seat- 
ed on the right presenting to a graceful 
figure of Liberty the act of repeal, while 
religion in the centre raisea her eyes to 
heaven with the expression of thankful- 
ness for the boon, The inscription on 
this side, is ** Sacramental Test abolished, 
May 9, 1828.” ‘The reverse side presents 
an vaken wreath inclosing the words— 
truth, freedom, peace, and charity, Copies 
in bronze, with neat morocco cases, are 
sold, we believe, at 10s, There are also 
copies struck in silver, which are of 
coprse proportionably higher. 
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Religious and Benevolent Institutions in the 
United States (continued. ) 


Tue American Boarp or Foreicn 
Missions.—This Society is the leading 
Missionary Institution of America. Its 
constitution accords with the Catholic 
principle of the London Missionary So- 
ciety. It was incorporated in the year 
1812. 

The Board consists of 68 commis- 
sioners, residing in different parts of the 
Union, of whom 29 are laymen. The 
receipts for 1828, were 102,009 dollars. 
In support of this Board, there exist, in 
16 States, 69 auxiliaries, including 830 
male, and 641 female associations. ‘The 
missions under the direction of this So- 
ciety, are :— 

1. Inpia—At Bombay, 1 station; 
Ceylon, 5 stations. 

2. Western Asta.— Malta, 1 station ; 
Beyroot, near Sidon, 1 station. 

$8. Sanpwicnu Ist.anbs.--Six stations 
on the Islands of Hawaii, Oahu, Maui, 
and Tauai, 

4. Nortma American’ Inptans.-- 
Cherokees, 8 stations ; Chickasaws, 4 sta- 
tions; Choctaws, 8 stations; Cherokees 
of the Arkansas, 2 stations; Osages, 
4 stations; Indians in Ohio, 1 station; 
Mackinaw, 1 station; New Stockbridge, 
1 station; Indians in the State of New 
York, 8 stations, 

Total number of stations, 46, 


American Missionary Labourers. 





Ordained Ministers. --+-+++++++ 43 

Licensed Preachers «++ +++++++- 4 

Catechists.«cseeccereeeceveeee 4 

Other Assistants, Males:+-+++++ 48 

Females: -«-+++> 124 

223 

Native Assistants, about «++ +++ +600 

Ncholars in Mission Schools. 

Bombay YTETOT TTT 1,499 
Ceylon. ++++++ soeeeeres 4,518 
Sandwich Islanda:.-+ ++ +26,000 
Indians ++++++> scecoces O09 
$2,919 
Native Members of the Church. 
Ceylon: sssercereeerceres 100 
Western Asla-«+«eerescee 4 
Sandwich Islands. -..--+- + 86 
Indians in North America: $83 
528 
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Printing Presses. 
Bombay: -----++++++++++++ 2 
Ceylon Se ccececes esccesee J 
Malta. + cc cccccccccccce o- 9 
Saudwich Islands. - -- - - sees 2 
7 


These presses have printed in nine diffe- 
rent languages. Upwards of 500,000 co- 
vies of different publications have been 
issued by them during the last year. 

Tue American CoLtonization So- 
cieTY.— Domestic slavery is the reproach 
and the bane of the Western and Sou- 
thern States of the Republic. There are 
two millions of sluves in this land of free- 
dom ! To lessen this mighty evil, a Sucie- 
ty was formed twelve years ago, to esta- 
blish a colony on the western coast of 
Africa, called Liberia, to which emanci- 
pated slaves and free persons of colour 
might be sent, to form a settlement, where 
their own circumstances might improve, 
and by which the natives around might be 
civilized and converted. 

These objects have to a great extent 
been secured. Sufficient territory has 
been obtained in a healthy and arable 
soil, public buildings have been com- 
pleted, and the most ample means of 
defence, both against the natives in the 
interior, and pirates on the coast, have 
been secured. Sunday and other schools 
have been established in the colony, an 
Agricultural Association is formed, and 
schools for the natives have been com- 
menced amongst the bordering tribes, 
under the sanction of their chiefs. 

During the past year, 457 persons of 
colour were shipped from the United 
States for the colony There are more 
than 600 applicants from free persons of 
colour te be transported by the Society 
to this interesting settlement. 

A disposition has been excited by this 
Society, on the part of slave proprietors, 
to emancipate their negroes for the pur- 
poses of colonization, During the past 
year, 165 have been so manumitted; and 
a passage is wanted for 200 more. The 
Americans celebrate the 4th of July as 
the anniversary of their national inde- 
pendence, and with good taste have in 
many congregations on that day, or the 
preceding Lord’s day, made collections 
vr this Institution, which have constitut- 
ed a large portion of its income. 

We have before us the cireular of the 
New York Auxiliary on this subject, and 
extract the following sentences. ‘“* What 
other purpose of benevolence can be 
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more interesting to us as Christians, phi- 
lanthropists, and patriots ?, What also can 
be done that promises such beneficentre- 
sults?) The well known objects of the 
American Colonization Society are the 
moral elevation of the freed black man ; 
introducing into Africa and spreading 
the benefits of knowledge, civilization, 
and Christianity; the abolition of the 
Slave Trade on its western coast, north 
and south of Liberia; and in process of 
time, in accordance with the spirit of the 
age, with public opinion in the slave- 
holding states, and with the interests of 
those states to expel slavery from this 
blessed land The colony , already 
progressed beyond the hopes and expec- 
tations of its founders. Coffee, the pro- 
duce of Liberia, is now selling in this 
city.” There are about 11 State Auxilia- 
ries and 100 others to this Society, which, 
beside the direct assistance they afford, 
must diffuse a feeling decidedly unfa- 
vourable to the continuance of domestic 
slavery. The present annual income of 
the Society is about 14,000 dollars. 
Prison Disctptive Society.--The 
last report of this Society contains some 
curious and interesting facts. In the 
State of New Hampshire, there is a 
striking paucity of criminals. The num- 
ber being only 48, in a population of 
nearly 300,000. In the State of Ver- 
mont, the number of criminals is about 
twice as many as New Hampshire, with 
about an equal population. The State 
Prison at Windsor is about to be so 
altered, as to provide a sufficient num- 
ber of dormitories for the entire separa- 
tion of the convicts, and more salutary 
discipline. At Boston, Massachusetts, 
the House of Correction provides a sys- 
tem of labour for the convicts. The 
male prisoners broke about 2000 tons of 
stone to macadamize the streets of the 


city. 

The female department has witnessed 
a great improvement, and the self-denial 
of two ladies, Misses Stevens and Watts, 
in becoming voluntary residents within 
the walls of the prison, to spend their 
days in reforming the degraded members 
of their own sex, is worthy of all praise. 

The House of Reformation for Juvenile 
Delinquents at South Boston, is an in- 
teresting establishment. ‘The number 
of boys received from August 1826 to 
January 1829, was 192, Of these were 
committed, 


For Ls sara J teteeeee 47 
agrancy ------ 29 
Disobedience --- 49 
Indolence -.---. 17 


Lasciviousness-- 4 
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These dissolute habits are speedily sub- 
dued. Five or six months, the superin- 
tendent says, is sufficient for reforma- 
tion, and in less than a year, many are 
apprenticed to industrious farmers and 
mechanics, and behave well. 

These happy results are attributed to 
a system of classification, punctuality, 
and moral discipline. Not more than 
one in twenty of those who have been 
apprenticed, has disappointed the hopes 
of its governors. 

The State Prison of Connecticut, situ~ 
ated at Weathersfield, is so conducted, 
that beside defraying all its expenses, 
it yielded last year a profit of more than 
3,000 dollars to the state. 

The State of New York has to record 
some extraordinary facts on this subject. 
The prison at Auburn, with 570 in- 
mates, produced enough by their labour, 
not only to pay every expense, but 3,336 
dollars profit. Last winter a terrible 
fire occurred in the prison ; 550 convicts 
were let loose in the yard, trom which 
two avenues were opened to the street. 
The criminals assisted voluntarily to 
extinguish the fire, but not one of them 
attempted to escape. Evidence of the re- 
formation of discharged criminals has 
been obtained. Of 206 cases, 146 are 
decidedly steady and industrious. The 
recommitments have diminished, In 
1827, out of 427 prisoners, there were 
only 19; and in 1828, out of 570, only 
17. 

Imprisonment for Debt.—-It is estimated 
that the number imprisoned for debt in 
the United States is 75,000. In more 
than half of these cases, the amvuunt of 
debt is fess than 20 dollars, and the 
cost more than half of the original debt, 
and the value of time lost in prison, 
reckoning it at 60 cents a-day, more 
than the whole debt. The proportion 
actually paid by imprisoned debtors is, 
on an average, about one per cent. of 
the amount due. In some of the prisons 
of Massachusetts, where pains have 
been taken to collect facts, it has heen 
ascertained that about one-third of the 
debtors are discha because they have 
nothing to pay, and another third because 
the creditor will not pay the board of the 
prisoner, as the law requires. 

We have no room for other inte- 
resting facts. The income of this Society 
does not reach 4,000 dollars, with whic 
they support a travelling agent, and 

chaplains for three prisons. 


(To be continued. ) 
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MISCELLANEOUS INPELLIGENCE. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD, LONDON, AND THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, UNITED STATES. 


We have peculiar satisfaction in presenting to our readers, by permission of the 
Congregational Board, copieslof two most interesting letters ; the one is addressed by 
them to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, and 
the other is the affectionate, interesting, and eloquent reply of that respectable 
body to the letter of the London Ministers. 

it will be, perhaps, necessary to explain, that when the subject of revivals was 
brought before the Congregational Board, it was resolved that letters should be 
addressed to certain ecclesiastical bodies in the United States,* which were prepared 
and forwarded accordingly in the spring of the present year. 

The letter addressed to the General Assembly, arrived at Philadelphia most 
opportunely, a few days before its Annual Session in that city, in the month of May 
last. It was presented to that venerable body on the 22d of May, by the Rev. Dr. 
Ezra Stiles Ely, Stated Clerk ; and was ordered to be printed in the Appendix to 
the Minutes. A Committee of three members, Dr. Leland, Mr. Breckenridge, and 
Mr. D. W. Lathorp, was appointed to prepare a reply, which they presented on the 
3d of June, and being adopted, it was ordered to be signed by the Moderator and 
Permanent Clerk, and to be forwarded by the Stated Clerk to London. 

As the sentiments this letter expresses, are of a most decided and interestin 
character, it will be important for our readers to understand the constitution and 
extent of the body from whom they emanate 

The Presbyterian Church of America is divided into 19 Synods, 91 Presbyteries, 
and about 2000 congregations. Its General Assembly is constituted by a delegation 
of ministers and elders from the Presbyteries, and is intended to be the judicatory of 
ultimate appeal, as well as of united counsel and co-operation for their whole 
body. 
sae Christian courtesy, and fraternal esteem, they receive delegates from the 
Congregational Associations of New England, and from the Reformed Dutch and 
German Churches of the United States, who take their seats as members of the 
body. 

After these explanations, we beg particularly to direct the attention of our readers 
to their decided testimony on the subject of revivals, and to their very important decla- 
rations respecting National Ecclesiastical Establishments. 





“‘ To the Moderator and Members of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 


*< Reverend and Christian Brethren,— 
From the land of your fathers, influenced 
by the principles of our common faith, 
the ministers of the Congregational Board 
of London and its vicinity now address 
you. Though separated by the ocean, 
and holding different views respecting 


the order and government of the Church . 


of Christ, we trust you and we are 
united in heart, and holding in common 
the one faith and hope of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, must feel a deep and sacred in- 
terest in each other, and in the state of 
religion in those countries to which we 
respectively belong. We doubt not but 
you are prepared to adopt with us the 
beautiful language of the apostle, ‘ as the 
body is one and hath many members, 
and all the members of that one body, 


though many, are one body, so also is 
Christ; and therefore, whetier one 
member suffer, all the members should 
suffer with it; or one member be ho- 
noured, all the members should rejoice 
with it.’ 

‘“* It is our privilege, beloved brethren, 
on the present occasion, to rejoice with 
you. The report that God has visited 
and blessed you in a remarkable manner, 
has reached us through various channels, 
though we have not had the pleasure to 
enjoy any direct communication from 
you. The periodical publications, in 
which weli authenticated statements have 
appeared of the ‘revival of religion in 
many of the Presbyteries and churches 
under your inspection, have been exten- 
sively circulated in this country, and have 
awakened very powerful feelings both on 
your and oar own behalf. We trust we 
can say that many thanksgivings have 
been presented to God on your account, 
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* Vide Congregational Magazine, Vol. xi, p. 671. 
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and many fervent prayers offered that he 
would still continue to biess and prosper 

ou. 
* In these revivals, we have been called 
to mark and adore the sovereign arrange- 
ments of our divine Lord, who now, as at 
the beginning, distributes the influences 
of his Spirit according to his own will, 
and teaches his people, that while even 
Panl may plant, and Apollos water, it is 
God alone who giveth the increase. At 
the same time, we think we have reason 
to mark the regard which God ever 
shows to a conscientious and diligent ad- 
ministration of his own ordinances, and 
his faithfulness in answering believing, 
importanate, and persevering prayer. It 
is thus he encourges us to labour and not 
to faint; and when he sends success, to 
ascribe to him all the glory. 

“* In regard to the state of religion in 
our own country, we have much to be 
thankfal for, and much to humble us in 
the sight of God. Oar civil and reli- 
gious privileges, as dissenters from the 
national establishment, are not only con- 
tinued, but have lately been increased. 
Our opportunities of spiritual improve- 
ment and usefulness, are many and en- 
couraging. Our congregations in ge- 
neral enjoy peace, and our ministers oc- 
cupy important fields of usefulness, and, 
we trust, are generally disposed to culti- 
vate them with diligence. Our Bible, 
Missionary, Tract, and Sunday School 
Societies, continue to be supported with 
liberality, and conducted with zeal. 
Compared with former years, we trust 
we may say, and we say it with thank- 
fulness, that the cause of Christ, and the 
number of bis faithful disciples, are on 
the increase. 

‘While we desire to bear this testi- 
mdny to the honour of God, we feel 
deeply conscious that there is great 
shortcoming, and much cause for shame 
and humiliation. Our progress in self- 
denial, liberality, and holiness, are far 
from corresponding with our many. and 
long enjoyed advantages. God has ex- 
alted us to heaven, in point of privilege, 
which we have been in danger of forget- 
ting, or of becoming proud of our eleva- 
tion. We want a larger portion of that 
devotedness and spirituality which many 
of your and our fathers enjoyed. We 
have to complain of the extent to which 
a cold and inoperative profession pre- 
vails, of, the Iukewarmness, worldly- 
mindedness, and carnality which belong 
to multitudes among us, who bear the 
Christian name. The love of ease, con- 
formity to the world, unwillingness to 
suffer, or to make the sacrifices which 
the cause of Christ may require, charae- 
terize many, of whom better things might 


[Sept. 
be expected, We want more of that 
high-toned experience of the power of 
religion, and manifestation of its influ- 
enee, without which no outward profes- 
sion will be productive of extensive or 
lasting benefit to the world, or of much 
profit to those who make it. We feel 
that we need, both as ministers and 
people, a larger portion of that unction 
from the Holy One, by which alone our 
persons and services can be hallowed and 
accepted. We feel that it becomes us 
to pray, ‘revive thy work, O Lord, in 
the midst of the years, in the midst of 
the years make known, in wrath re- 
member mercy.’ 

“ Christian brethren, pray for us, that 
the word of the Lord may have free 
course, and be glorified even as it is with 

ou. We beseech you to implore on our 

ehalf, that some drops of those showers 
of blessing by which you have been re- 
freshed and watered, may descend on 
our hills of Zion; -that the soil from 
which you sprung may not be visited with 
the curse of barrenness ; but that it may 
be in a still greater degree than ever, a 
garden of the Lord—a vineyard of his 
own right hand’s planting. 

* Our object in thus ee aE ‘ou, is 
to convey the most cordial expressions of 
our Christian and fraternal affection; to 
inform you of the interest we feel in 
your joy and prosperity; to strengthen 
the bonds by which America and England 
are united together, for the purposes of 
high, moral, and spiritual importance, and 
which, we trust, will be as lasting as they 
are strong and delightful; to invite the 
interchange of Christian sentiments and 
feelings, and the reciprocity of prayer 
rt thanksgivings on each other’s wd 

alf. 

‘Tt will therefore afford us the sin- 
cerest gratification to hear from you, 
should our correspondence be acceptable, 
or deemed consistent with the forms of 
your ecclesiastical polity. Commending 
you in the meanwhile to the care and 
blessing of the Great Shepherd and 
Bishop of Souls, and imploring on our 
behalf an interest in your prayers, 

“We are reverend and dear brethren, 
your affectionate and faithful fellow- 
servants, 

* Joun Humpnurys, LL. D. Chairman. 

“THOMAS HARPER, Secretary. 

*< London, March 10, 1829.” 


*€ To the Ministers of the Congregational 
Board of London and its Vicinity. 


**Reverend and beloved brethren,— 
The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America, have received, with no ordinary 
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emotions, your truly Christian commu- 
nication, under date of March 10, 1829, 
and hasten to reciprocate expressions 
of cordial affection. Ever anxious to 
strengthen the bonds of union with all 
who profess like precious faith, and are 
engaged in the same blessed cause, we 
feel a high gratification at the corre- 
spondence thus happily opened, with a 
body to which we feel ourselves united 


by many endearing and sacred relations. 


Acknowledging the ties of our common 
ancestry ; feeling that the descendants 
of the martyrs and puritans of your 
land, and the pilgrim fathers of ours— 
men who suffered the loss of all things 
for the sake of truth on earth, and now 
rejoice together in heaven—should be 
closely united in heart, and rejoicing in 
that stronger affinity which arises from 
unity of doctrinal sentiment and bene- 
volent action, we receive with unfeigned 
gladness your friendly salutations, and 
devoutly wish you in return, grace, 
mercy, aud peace, from God our Father, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“‘ We should, indeed, evince little of 
the spirit of the Gospel, if we did not 
feel an affectionate interest in those who 
dwell among our fathers’ sepulchres, who 
are honoured to hold up the standard of 
the cross, where martyrs bled, where glo- 
rious triumphs of faith have been 
achieved, and where such noble enter- 

rises of Christian benevolence are now 
in progress to enlighten and save a pe- 
rishing world. We enter, therefore, 
with unmingled satisfaction, upon a cor- 
respondence so interesting and gratifying 
in itself, and so eminently conducive to 
mutual edification. May it long continue, 
aud prove the means of strengthening 
the bonds of Christian fellowship, and of 
encouraging the Bodies by which it is 
conducted in every ase design. 

* While we would ever cherish a hum- 
bling sense of our entire unworthiness, 
we are constrained to acknowledge, with 
devout gratitude, the rich blessings which 
the great Head of the Church has gra- 
ciously bestowed upon our country, in 


those revivals of religion which have oc-° 


curred during the last thirty years. 
These blessed seasons of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord, though not 
always exempt from human infirmity and 
the wiles of the adversary, have signally 
displayed the power of divine grace, and 
their results have been most glorious. 
They have proved the efficient means of 
widely extending pure religion in our 
land. Without them, many large regions 
now full of churches, and seasoned with 
pains 5 eee and most salutary 
moral influences, would have remained a 
dreary desolation. Thus surrounded with 
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the spiritual blessings bestowed by such 
special effusions of the Holy Spirit, and 
tracing, as we certainly can, all our light 
and privileges, our hopes and consola- 
tions, to that source, we feel that boasting 
is excluded, and are humbled in the dust 
before God, in view of the extent and 
preciousness of those divine influences 
which have blessed our land. Instead of 
being elated by such distinguished, un- 
merited mercies, it becomes us rather to 
tremble at our peculiar responsibility. 
“The means which have been owned 
and honoured by God in producing and 
promoting revivals among us, have been 
the plain and earnest exhibition of the 
great truths of the Gospel; urging men 
to immediate repentance ; warning awa- 
kened, inquiring sinners, of their aw- 
fully increasing guilt and danger, while 
they delay to give up their hearts to 
Christ ; visiting from house to house, and 
pressing upon the hearts and consciences 
of the worldly and thoughtless, the value 
and danger of the soul, the necessity of 
conversion, and the appalling ‘conse- 
quences of neglecting or resisting the 
Holy Spirit; and, above all, fervent im- 
— prayer for those divine in- 
nences, without which, Paul may plant, 
and Apolios water in vain. The dangers 
of self-deception, and trusting to the 
sudden impulses of temporary excite- 
ment, have been kept steadily in view, 
and cautiously guarded against; and a 
thorough examination of motives, cha- 
racter, and conduct, has been made, ‘be- 
fore judicious men have admitted the 
evidence of a saving change. Never- 
theless, the proofs which press upon us, 
that our revivals are the glorious displays 
of the Redeemer’s power and grace, are 
irresistible and overpowering. Surveying 
moral deserts rendered fruitful as the 
garden of the Lord, hundreds of flon- 
rish:ng churches planted and nurtured by 
his instramentality, an army of devoted 
pastors and missionaries, and tens of 
thousands of active, engaged, private 
Christians, gathered into the tld of 
Christ in these harvest seasons of mercy ; 
we are constrained thankfully to exclaim, 
in reference to these undeniable effects 
of divine influence, ‘it is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.’ 
And when such showers of divine grace 
have fallen upon onr Colleges, Sunday 
Schools, and Bible Classes, their effects 
have been thrice blessed, bestowing ines- 
timable treasures upon the church and 
the world. Our Zion, in beholding the 
thousands of youth thus coming forth in 
all the ardour and loveliness of early 
piety, to build up her walls and adorn 
er palaces, has arisen and shone, for her 
light is come, and the glory of the Lord 
3T2 
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has arisen upon her, and the voice of jo 
and thanksgiving has been heard in a 
her habitations. 

“ But while ail the efficiency of the 
pospel, in renewing the hearts of men, 

tb be humbly ascribed to the glory of 
divine grace, we cannot fail to record the 
signal success with which it has pleased 
our gracious Lord to honour those judi- 
cious and appropriate means and instru- 
ments which he has appointed Where- 
ever ministers and professing Christians 
have been doubtful, heartless, and prayer- 
less, in regard to the reality or impor- 
tance of a special effusion of the Holy 
Spirit, they have remained unblessed by 
reviving grace, under the blighting, dead- 
ening influence of a cold formality. But 
where an opposite spirit has prevailed, the 
spirit of Christ and his apostles, and Chris- 
tians have been engaged in earnest, impor- 
tunate prayer; where pastors or mission- 
aries have made the calling of sinners to 
repentance, their one great object in 
preaching publicly, and from house to 
house, the Lord has usually appeared to 
build up Zion, and his Spirit has de- 
scended like dew upon the mown grass, 
or like showers that water the earth. 

* While we thus recount to you, dear 
brethren, the gracious manifestations of 
divine mercy towards our churches, our 
hearts are gladdened by the tidings we 
hear from various sources, that the camp 
of your, Israel is moving triumphantly 
onward, and that brightening prospects 

sn. before you. Most heartily do we 
rejoice and bless God that a spirit of 
fervent prayer seems to be awakened in 
British Christians, for more glorious and 
efficient displays of converting grace than 
they have ever yet witnessed. In com- 
munities so highly favoured, as those 
among which you minister, possessing 
such an influence of Christian privileges, 
and in circumstances of such 
peculiar danger and responsibility, and 
whose spiritual character. must send a 
withering curse, or a redeeming influ- 
ence, through every quarter of the globe, 
a general and mighty work of grace is in- 
expressibly important. 2 E 

* We are in the habit of looking, with 
indescribable interest, on the progress of 
religion in the land of our fathers. In- 
telligence upon this subject is eagerly 
sought, and rapidly disseminated. You 
would be surprised at the accurate know- 
ledge which Christians in this country 
possess of your circumstances, prospects, 
and ope It cannot be otherwise. 
Every heart, in which the love of Christ 
dwells must throb with strong emotion, 


in reflecting upon the glorious career 
which lies open to British Christians, in 
avangelizing the world. 


“We rejoice with you, Christian 
brethren, in the extension of enlarged 
and liberal views in regard to toleration. 
The question seems to us to be tho- 
roughly settled, by the experience of this 
country, that the Church of Christ flou- 
rishes more, without any connexion with 
the state, than it could do, if it were 
made a part of our civil polity. At this 
late age of the world, when all the peo- 
ple must be taught to read and to think, 
and when God has shown himself willing 
to impart his own energy in aid of trath, 
we are not afraid to rely upon free dis- 
cussion, without the supports of human 
law, to sustain our ecclesiastical privi- 
leges. 

** It affords us a lively pleasure to hear 
from you, of the continued prosperity 
and success of those benevolent insti- 
tutions, which so gloriously adorn and 
bless the present age, and are evidently 
preparing the way for the universal 
reign ot the Prince of Peace. These 
institutions we prize among our richest 
treasures. They are diffusing incaleu- 
lable blessings through our wide-extended 
borders. They are the very nerves and 
sinews of all our enterprises of benevo- 
lence. And while we see half a million 
or our children gathered weekly at the 
feet of the Good Shepherd, and receive, 
from those interesting nurseries of early 
piety, several thousands, annually, into 
our communion; while in the living 
herakis and silent messengers of salva- 
tion, we mark the flight of the angel 
bearing the everlasting gospel, and while 
we exult in the full persuasion that 
within two years the word of God will 
have been carried tothe last destitute 
family in our nation; we would never 
forget that we are indebted to you for 
these noble systems of doing good :—that 
these streams of mercy, which are now 

addening the desert places of the earth, 

wed from fountains opened by your 
charity ; and that these lights of truth 
and love, before which the thick dark- 
ness of ignorance and guilt is vanishing, 
were kindled at your altars. This con- 
fers upon your nation a substantial and 
imperishable glory, far surpassing the 
lights of science, the wonders of art, and 
the triumphs of arms. 

As form. can we sympathize with 

ou, beloved brethren, in a most hum- 

ing conviction of our lack of ardour and 
fidelity in the cause which we profess to 
love. We have cause to deplore our 
lukewarmness, and the sad minglings of 
imperfection in our holiest efforts. We 
lament our want of strong, unwavering 
faith ; of habitual self-denial; and an 
entire devotednéss to Him who loved us 
and gave himself for us, We earnestly 
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solicit your special intercessions at the 
throne of grace for us, our brethren, and 
churches; that we may all be roused 
from sloth and worldliness, and heartless 
formality, and girded for the mighty 
work which is committed to our hands. 
The destinies of unborn generations, in- 
trusted to our guardianship, impose on us 
a fearful responsibility. The vast re- 
gions of our interior, where villages, 
cities, and states, are springing up in 
quick succession, and where population 
increases with a rapidity wholly unex- 
ampled, open to us a field of labour of 
indescribable importance. The very 
elements of society are just forming. 
Institutions which are to diffuse blessings 
or curses among hundreds of millions of 
our race, are now receiving their form and 
character. The momentous question as 
to the moral destinies of these unoum- 
bered multitudes, will soon be decided. 
The foundations of piety and happiness, 
or of vice, ignorance, and wretchedness, 
will soon be immoveably fixed. The bual- 
warks of popular habits and opinions are 
rising into indestructible strength. The 
rushing tide of prejudice and depravity, 
unless it be rolled back by the mightv 
pores of the gospel, will soon form to 
tself a channel deep and wide, in which 
it will flow for ever. It is indeed the 
seed-time of this western world. If 
those who labour for God are slothful and 
inactive, the enemy who never slumbers 
will pre-occupy the ground, tares will be 
thickly sown, and in the harvest there 
will be lamentation, mourning, and wo. 
From such a scene of action, where dan- 
gers and difficulties cluster round us on 
every side, and where failare will pro- 
duce results immeasurably dreadful, we 
address to you our intreaties, that you 
may pray for us, that we may have grace 
and wisdom, zeal and self-denial, so taith- 
fully to fill our difficult and responsible 
stations, as to secure and perpetuate the 
inestimable treasures of Christian insti- 
tutions to futare ages, and receive upon 
our work the seal of divine approbation. 

‘‘ Though we are not disposed to cul- 
tivate national pride, or the pride of an- 
cestry, or pride in any form; and though 
we rejoice in the progress of religion on 
the continent of Europe, yet it is evident 
that God expects great things from Great 
Britain and America. Such, beyond all 
controversy, are the situation and cha- 
racter of these two nations, that on them 
is devolved the great work of converting 
the world. So rich are the spiritual 
treasures intrusted to you, and so pe- 
culiar are your avenues of success to all 
quarters of the globe, and consequent 
moral influence over the wliole 
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family, that your allotted part in ex- 
tending Messlah’s kingdom, is incon- 
ceivably important. Every benevolent 
eye on earth and in heaven is fixed with 
deep interest on the movements of 
British Christians, and every heart de- 
voted tothe Saviour is filled with high 
expectations of the glorious things which 
are to be accomplished through your in- 
strumentality. God forbid, therefore, 
that we should cease to pray for you, 
dear brethren, that your devotedness and 
success in spreading the triamphs of the 
cross, may correspond with the advan- 
tages you enjoy, and the wide field of 
evangelical labour which lies before you. 
Indeed, all the principles of the gospel, 
and the sympathies arising from common 
dangers and responsibilities, strongly 
urge Christians of both countries mu- 
tually to provoke to love and good 
works ; to cheer each other on to nobler 
efforts; and to unite in mutual inter- 
cession at the mercy seat. And how de- 
lightful is the reflection, that in the 
monthly concert, a thousand churches of 
the Redeemer assembled with one ac- 
cord in Britain and America, are pros- 
trate together at the Saviour’s feet, 
sending up strong, united, importunate 
cries for a perishing world, and mutually 
imploring the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit upon each other. Let us cultivate 
this spirit with a livelier zeal and a holier 
communion of Christian love. Our in- 
terests, our objects are the same. Dif- 
ferent detaciments of one great army, 
we march under the same banners, and 
are engaged in a common conflict under 
the same great Captain of our salvation. 
While we would faithfully occupy our ap- 
propriate sphere of action, we affection- 
ately greet you as co-workers in the 
same blessed cause. In your success we 
rejoice as in our own; and in your trials 
and difficulties we sympathize as members 
of the same body. 

“ Again we tender to you our cordial 
thanks for your gratifying and fraternal 
letter. We solicit the continuance of 
this correspondence. We trust it will 
prove a blessed instrument of enlarging 
our charity, and exciting us to more fer- 
vent —s for each other; of the 
mutual communication of interesting in- 
telligence; and of drawing the hearts of 
those who love Christ in England and 
America into a closer union. We hope 
the time is not far distant, when an in- 
terchange of delegates in our respective 
bodies ye’ strengthen the bonds of 
Christian fellowship and benevolent co- 

ration. 

“With sentiments of affectionate re- 
gard, we are, reverend and beloved 
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brethren, your fellow-labourers in the 
gospel 
« B. H. Rice, Moderator. 

“ J. M‘DoweE LL, Permanent Clerk. 
** A true rie | from the Archives, 

“ E, 8. Evy, Stated Clerk of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States.” 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN WALES. 


Forty years agothe Rock Chapel, Tre- 
lech, Carmarthenshire, was the only Inde- 
dent Society in that neighbourhood. In 
1790, the Rev. M. Jones was ordained pas- 
tor over that per. and members were 
united to the church belonging to Llwyn’n 
hurdd, Blaencoed, Flynnon bedr, and 
Chapeluan. In a few years these so 
much increased, that for their accommo- 
dation chapels were built at three of these 
places, and the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper was successively introduced 
amongst them. The work of God 
having prospered in the church at Trelech 
and its branches, by successive revivals, 
(1792, 1793,) and especially in 1822, 
when 300 members were added to: the 
church, it became necessary to have fur- 
ther ministerial assistance. The Rev. E. 
Jones, son of the pastor, was therefore 
chosen to the co-pastorate, and in 1824 
was ordained at Trelech accordingly. 

This Society has been cordially engaged 
in instructing the young in Sabbath 
Schools, not only to read, but also in the 
great truths of the Gospel, and so nume- 
rous has the attendance been for years, 
that few can be found in that neighbour- 
hood unable to read. 

In the beginning of the present year, 
a religious concern began to pervade a 
branch Sunday School, in the parish of 
Clyden, belonging to the church at Tre- 
lech. About one half of the school had 
previously professed religion, but now a 
concern for their souls became the one 
thing needful with persons of all: ages 
in the school, so that, in a short time, all 
who were in the school came forward to 
propose themselves for church fellowship, 
except two, and one of these, who had 
been a scoffer, and was veg h afflicted 
afterwards, joined himself to the people 
of God. 

The revival in that school was preceded 
by a remarkable degree of sincerity and 
impartiality in the advice and reproofs 
of the teachers, who were also very dili- 
gent in instructing the children in those 
things which belong to their peace. A 
day for prayer and hamiliation was set 
apart and observed at each of the cha- 
pels, when the congregations were 
crowded; the prayers for divine influ- 
ences fervent ; great seriousness prevailed, 
and saving impressions were revived in 


the hearts of some, and wrought in the 
minds of many. These solemn services 
were again renewed on the 17th of April, 
(Good Friday. ) 

Meetings of inquiry were publicly 
held with those who were under religious 
concern, and these exercises were highly 
beneficial. Some who presented them- 
selves had been under convictions for 
many years, others had received them 
daring the preceding year, but most 
within a few months. 

The work of conversion extended 
through the Sunday Schools at Trelech, 
Lanrhyd, Lanwinio, and Crugiwan, At 
the latter place there was also preach- 
ing, but the meetings were so thinly at- 
tended, that an old disciple said, ‘‘ we 
are too cold, we shall have no revivals 
here.” But shortly after there was an 
evident impression on the minds of those 
who assembled, accompanied with weep- 
ing and confession of their coldness. At 
the next service the house was crowded ; 
much weeping prevailed; there was 
scarcely an individual present unaffected. 
The old disciple referred to, remarked 
the next day, “last night was wonder- 
ful—generally we hear the people talking 
in every direction, and at great dis- 
tances as they go home, but last night all 
was silence, sadness was felt by all” 
Although this work has greatly prospered 
in the Sunday Schools, yet it has not 
been confined to them, for many, of all 
ages, in these and neighbouring places, 
were impressed, attended the inquiry 
meetings, and at length proposed them- 
selves for church fellowship. 

At Chapeluan numbers have professed 
their faith in Jesus, and numbers more 
are coming forward. 

Before Liwyn’r hurdd felt the blessed 
influence of revival, many of the young 
people met together in the evenings, for 
tritling mirth and idle conversation, but 
these meetings were entirely abandoned, 
through a religious concern, which was 
generally diffused, and many were added 
to the church. 

Peterwell, or Ffynnonbedr, was left 
unvisited by the revival of 1822, and the 
branch of the church there was conse- 
quently feeble, and fears were enter- 
tained lest the present revival should not 
extend thither ; but soon after the prayer- 
meetings for the outpouring of the Spirit 
was held, a feeling was “sree in the 
meetings at the chapel and in the neigh- 
bourhood; members from the Sunday 
Schools, and many householders were 
united to the church, and are remarkable 
for their delight in religious conversation, 
and for their diligence and zeal in the 
cause of Jesus. ~ 

That the reader may judge of the re- 
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sults of this blessed visitation, it is neces- 
sary to report, that since the 19th of 
April last, four hundred and seventy-three 

sons have been added to the church 
at Trelech and its branches, as under : — 


Trelech---+++-+e+ssesees 219 
Chapeluan ----+--++-+++++ 68 
Llwyn’r hurdd-----..-.-- 69 
Blaencoedd -..-.+++--..+. 65 
Ffynnonbedr ---------+++ 52 
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On this happy visitation, the Rev. M. 
Jones, the senior pastor, has favoured us 
with the following remarks :— 

“1. In this revival I have observed 
great solemnity possessing the minds of 
the hearers in general, especially amongst 
those who proposed themselves for church 
fellowship. 

“2. It followed a day set apart for 
prayer, that the Holy Spirit might be 
shed forth, and which was kept at each 
of our places; we also observed Good 
Friday, and have since held similar meet- 
ings monthly. 

“*3. It has been with great power, for 
some who had been impressed with the 
importance of religion, at times, for many 
years, and have shifted their convictions, 
could withstand no longer, and back- 
sliders, who have been long separated, 
one ten years, and another thirty-five 
years, were restored to the church, 

“4. This revival has, in a great ‘de- 
gree, changed the face of things in 
- neighbourhood, in a moral point of 
view. 

‘5. Although this revival has occurred 
amongst the Welsh, who are said to be 
proverbially impassioned, yet it is not 
the result of any excitation produced by 
awful providences, strange ministers, or 
even by meetings of ministers; but it is 
the effect of an instrumentality, which 
the people have possessed for years, and 
which for years had not produced any 
visible effects upon their minds !” 

What encouragement does this afford 
to every pastor, to gird up the loins of 
his mind with renewed energy, and to 
seek, by prayer and labour, similar bles- 
sings. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY RESPECTING 
DISSENTERS. 


At the close of the last Session of 
Parliament, a return of the numbers of 
the Dissenting places of worship of dif- 
ferent denominations, and of their at- 
tendants, &c. was ordered by the House 
of Commons, s 

The circulars requiring returns have, 
therefore, been issued, we understand, 
from the office of the Secretary of State 
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for the Home Department, and have 
been variously addressed toCounty, Mu- 
nicipal and Parish Officers, most of whom, 
we imagine, know but little, and care 
less, about the actual circumstances of 
the Dissenters in their particular neigh- 
bourhoods. We expect, therefore, that 
many places in each denomination will 
be altogether omitted, and that the 
most unsatisfactory returvs will be ob- 
tained. 

We find, that where dissenting ministers 
have been applied to by these function- 
aries, the nature of the inquiry has been 
frequently misunderstood. Thus some have 
only given the number of communicants, 
and others the number of actual sub- 
scribers, while others have returned the 
average number of attendants at public 
worship. The greatest confusion is also 
likely to result from the vague use of 
denominational terms, and from some 
specimens of county returns we have 
seen, it is evident to us, that members of 
the same denomination are described 
under different titles. As the returns, 
however, have not yet been generally 
made, we beg to suggest to our brethren 
who have yet to obey the order of the 
House of Commons, uniformly to de- 
scribe themselves as Congregational or 
Independent Dissenters, and to give the 
average number of the Congregations 
which attend their ministry. 





ORDINATIONS. 


On Wednesday, May 6, 1829, John 
Wild, of the Blackburn Theol 
Academy, was ordained pastor of the 
Independent church, at Burton-upon- 
Trent, Staffordshire. The Rev. W. 
Rhead, of Rugeley, commenced the ser- 
vices by reading the Scriptures and 
prayer ; the Rev. J. Sibree, of Coventry, 
delivered the introductory discourse, 
and proposed the necessary questions ; 
the Rev. B. Brook, of Tutbury, offered 
the ordination prayer; the Rev. J. 
Gawthorn, of Derby, gave the charge ; 
the Rev. J. Gilbert, of Nottingham, 
reached to the people; the Rev. R. 
Davis, of Tamworth, concluded with 
prayer. The services were interesting 
and impressive. 

On Thursday, May 7, 1829, the Rev. 
John West was publicly recognized as 
astor of the congregational church at 
hetford, Norfolk. The Rev. OQ. Atkins, 
of Wymondham, commenced the services 
of the day with reading the Scriptures 
and prayer; the Rev. J. B. Innes, of 
Norwich, explained the nature of a 
Christian church, in an introductory dis- 
course, which was liberal in spirit, yet 
firm in principle, aud asked the nsual 
questions; the ordination prayer was 
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offered by the Rev. W. Garthwaite, 
of Wattisfield ; a solemn and affectionate 
charge to the minister was given by the 
Rev. C. Dewhirst, of Bury St. Ed- 
munds, which was followed by an ex- 
cellent address from the Rev. J. Alex- 
ander, of Norwich, to the charch and 
congregation, on the duties arising out of 
the connection then ratified. Mr. Atkins, 
of Wymondham, closed the above inte- 
resting services by a sermon in the 


—— 
On Wednesday, June 17, the Rev. 
John Vine, late student in the Theologi- 
, Hackney, was ordained 
of the Congregational church at 
Bushey, Herts. The Rev. J. E. Richards, 
of Wandsworth, commenced ow a 
readin opriate portions rip- 
= nel esiges ; Rev. W.S. Palmer, of 
‘London, gave a lucid statement of con- 
gregational principles, in an address 
founded on 1 Tim. iii. 15, and received 
the confession of faith, &c.; Rev. W. F. 
Platt offered the ordination prayer; the 
Rev. George Collison, Tutor, then deli- 
vered to the minister an impressive charge 
from 1 Tim. iv. 6.; and the Rev. A. Tid- 
man, of London, preached a solemn and 
instructive sermon to the people, fiom the 
words of Cornelius to Peter, Acts x. 33. 
On Thursday, June 18, the Rev. G. H. 
Hewlings was ordained pastor of the 
congregational charch at Spalding, Lin- 
colnshire. The morning service was 
commenced by the Rev. Mr. Porter, of 
Staines, who read the Scriptures and 
rayed; the Rev. Thomas Haines, of 
Boston: delivered the introductory dis- 
course; the Rev. George Wright, of 
Stampford, asked the questions, and re- 
ceived Mr. WHewlings’ confession of 
faith ; the Rev. John Blackburn, of Lon- 
don, Mr. H.’s late pastor, offered the 
ordination prayer, and the Rev. Walter 
Scott, of Rowell, delivered the charge. 
In the evening, the congregation assem- 
bled again, when the Rev. J. Blackburn 
eached to the people. The Rev. 
Jessrs. Everitt, Robinson, and others 
took part in the devotional services of 
the day. 
On Wednesday, 22d July, the Rev. 


James Bucktitt, was ordained to the 
pastoral office over the Independent 
church at Burwell, Cambridgeshire. 
The Rev. Thomas Mays, of Fordham, 
commenced the solemnities of the day 
by reading an appropriate portion of 
Scripture and prayer; the Rev. Charles 
Dewhirst, of Bur St. Edmunds, de- 
livered the introductory discourse on 
the principles of dissent, and received 
Mr. B.’s profession of faith; the Rev. 
John Reynolds, of Isleham, offered the 
ordination prayer; the Rev. George 
Collison, of Hackney, Mr. B.’s tutor, 
gave the charge; the Rev. Wm. Clay- 
ton, of Saffron Walden, ed to 
ple; and the Rev. Philip Cater, of 
ewmarket, concluded by prayer: the 
Hev. Messrs. Heafford, of Kc 
(Baptist); Harris, of Ely, (Countess of 
Huntingdon’s connection); and Comp- 
ton, of Isleham, (Baptist) also took part 
in the services. In the afternoon, a 
meeting was held in the chapel, for con- 
versation on important subjects con- 
nected with the religious aspect of the 
present times. The Rev. J. Harris 
opened the meeting by solemn prayer. 
Suitable addresses, involving much im- 
portant and deeply affecting intormation, 
were delivered by the chairman, the 
Rev. George Collison, and most of the 
gentlemen who took part in the pre- 
vious services of the morning. ‘The 
business of the day was closed by the 
Rev, C. Hickman a the divine 
benediction. Throughout the day, the 
chapel was crowded by a highly respect- 
able and attentive congregation. ‘The 
services were of the most impressive 
description, and are remembered with 
feelings of no common interest. May 
the impressions produced upon the mind 
of both minister and people, be as perma- 
nant as they were delightful. 


NOTICE. 


The Rev.T. James’sChapel, Woolwich, 
will be re-opened, after considerable en- 
Rapa, on Wednesday, September 
23d, on which occasion the Rev. J. Clay- 
ton, Jun. and the Rev. W. Orme, are 
expected to preach. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cowmunications have been received during the past month from the Reve rend 
D. Rees- KE Morgaa--R. Burls--J. Buckfitt--W. Wheeler--J. Vine--J. Boun- 


sall--C. J. Hyatt. 


Also from Messrs. Henry Dunn-~-Thomas Taylor--W. F. Lloyd--Roystoniensis. 


We must request our Correspondents not to imagine that their esteemed commu- 
nications are rejected because they do not obtain immediate insertion. Our soli- 
citude to present our readers with an agreeable diversity of papers, often com- 


pels us to defer the insertion of an article for several months. 
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